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THE NATIONAL MINORITIES 


IN CHINA 


By Harold C. (Hinton 


(Assistant Professor of History, Georgetown University) 


PART I 


The attitude of the Chinese Communist Party 
toward China’s non-Chinese minorities has changed 
since the Party’s accession to power in 1949. The 
right of secession, accorded by the constitution of 
the Kiangsi soviet in 1931, is not found in the pre- 
sent constitution of China. The autonomous. re- 
gions, more than one hundred in number, which 
have been established since 1949 are subject to a 
high degree of Chinese dominance and are bound 
to the center by a powerful complex of political, 
economic, cultural, and military forces. Local 
autonomy appears to be even less meaningful than 
in the Soviet Union, which has little enough, and 
puree nationalities policy is the professed model for 

ina. 


It is evident from this that “regional auto- 
nomy” as it is practised in China is really no auto- 
nomy at all. It represents practically nothing but 
the freedom to obey. “Our country,” wrote Vice 
Chairman Wang Feng of the Commission on Na- 
tionalities Affairs of the Government Administra- 
tion Council in the spring of 1954, 


is now a big fraternal and co-operative family of all the 
nationalities inhabiting it. Under the leadership of the 
Communist Party and the Central People’s Government, 
the national minorities have put regional autonomy into 
practice and established or are preparing to establish auto- 
nomous regions and organs. 


The purpose of this paper is to examine the 


theory and practice of regional autonomy in China 
and to determine to what extent the term “auto- 


nomy” may justifiably be applied to the present 
constitutional and political status of its non- 
Chinese peoples. 


The first problem is to understand what the 
Chinese Communists mean by the term “national 
minority” or nationality. This is not easy, since 
their writers generally avoid a precise definition. 
In China, as elsewhere, Communist discussions of 
the national question usually start from Stalin’s 
definition, propound in his Marxism and the Na- 
tional Question (1913), that “A nation is an his- 
torically evolved, stable community of language, 
territory, economic life, and psychological makeup 
manifested in a community of culture.” Since it 
would be difficult, however, to refuse to a com- 
munity so defined the right to full national inde- 
pendence, Chinese Communist writers are careful to 
deny that the minorities in China satisfy all these 
requirements. Burhan, the Chairman of the Sin- 
kiang Provincial People’s Government and a Uighur 
by nationality, has stated that neither the Turks 
nor the Moslems in China satisfy all these criteria, 
and that therefore there is no valid basis for “Pan- 
Turkistanism” or “Pan-Islamism”’—two forces 
which obviously could endanger the unity of the 
“fraternal and co-operative family” of China. The 
working definition of a national minority, which 
must be inferred from Chinese Communist practice 
rather than derived from any clear theoretical state- 
ment, is that it is a group of people of common 
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racial stock inhabiting a reasonably compact and 
continuous geographical area. 


1: China’s Minority Problem 


On this basis Chinese Communist writers have 
customarily distinguished some one hundred na- 
tional minorities, with a total population of appro- 
ximately forty million. Their uneven distribution 
and wide dispersion have been well described by a 
Chinese Communist writer: 


(1) Although minority peoples constitute only one- 
fourteenth of the total population, they are dispersed over 
a@ wide area, approximately one half of the total area of 
the country. Generally speaking, population is less dense 
in minority nationalities areas. 


(2) Altogether approximately six million Mongols and 
other minority peoples in Sinkiang province are dispersed 
over the vast deserts and grasslands in the northern and 
northwestern part of our country; approximately four mil- 
lion Tibetans are dispersed over the Tsinghai-Sikang-Tibet 
plateau. With a total number of people constituting only 
one-fourth of the total minority nationality population, 
these few nationalities are dispersed over more than 80 
per cent of the area occupied by minority peoples. The 
density of population in these areas is very low. 


(3) About 30 million people of other minority na- 
tionalities are mostly dispersed over the plateaux in Yunnan, 
Kweichow, and eastern Kansu, and the hilly regions in 
western Hunan, Kwangtung and Kwangsi, Fukien and Che- 
kiang. The population in these minority nationality areas 
is also less dense than in the neighboring plains. 


For more precise, or at least more detailed, in- 
formation we must turn to the results of the census 
of 1958-54: 


Hanmi e mG hinese)i mec eee ue wees 546,283,057 
Ch’uang (mainly in Kwangsi)  ...... 5 6,611,455 
Uighur (Turkis, mainly in Sinkiang) 3,640,125 
Hui (Tungans, ‘or Chinese Moslems) 3,559,350 
Yi (Southwest China and Eastern 

ERIDEt)O eccc tere ee eee 3,254,269 
pinbetenigh a keene. sk en coe eee 2,775,622 
Miao (South and Southwest China) .. 2,511,339 
Manchus (Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, 

North and Northwest China) __. 2,418,931 
Mongols (same _ distribution as 

Manchus) ie fee =: ee eee thee 1,462,956 
Puyi (Southwest China) 1,247,883 
Koreans (mainly Manchuria) 1,120,405 
Other minorities 2.502) 6,718,025 


The minorities total about 35 million, or rough- 
ly six per cent of the grand total. It may be 
doubted whether these figures are accurate, since in 
at least some of the minority areas the census 
takers appear to have resorted to the method of 
“indirect enumeration,’ or in other words asking 
the local headman how many persons he had under 
his jurisdiction. Furthermore, since most of the 
officials concerned with the census were Chinese, 
and since minorities are in any case over-represented 
in the National People’s Congress as compared with 
the Chinese, there must have been an incentive for 
under-reporting the size of the minority popula- 
tions; the difference between the earlier estimates 
of 40 million and the reported total of 35 million 
may be the measure of this incentive. 
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There can be no doubt that for the most part 
these minorities lived, and still live, in a state of 
political, economic and cultural backwardness as 
compared with the Chinese. This backwardness is 
invariably attributed by Chinese Communist writers 
almost entirely to the oppression of the minorities 
by previous Chinese regimes, rather than to the 
complex combination of historical factors which is 
the real explanation. This being the case, Chinese 
Communist spokesmen, although they profess a 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of the minori- 
ties, cannot entirely repress a feeling of patronizing 
superiority. Late in 1951, for example, Li Wei-han, 
then Chairman of the Commission on Nationalities 
Affairs, told an Enlarged Meeting of the 2nd Ses- 
sion of the Commission that: 


In the course of development of our country’s different 
nationalities, the Han people, who constitute more than 90 
per cent of the population, advanced far ahead of the other 
nationalities in the military, political, economic and cultural 
fields. They played the leading role in the country’s life; 
they constituted the decisive factor for progress in the 
formation of our country, particularly in the founding of 
the People’s Republic of China. They are bound also to 
render significant assistance in the future advancement of 
the various fraternal nationalities. 


While this is largely true as a statement of 
fact, it is decidedly untactful: the Chinese official 
in charge of minority affairs is here telling repre- 
sentatives of those minorities that they lag far 
behind the Chinese and therefore, by implication, 
must accept Chinese leadership. 


Chinese officials take little trouble to disguise 
the contempt which they, as members of an agricul- 
tural people, feel for the nomadic way of life which 
predominates among the minorities especially in the 
Northwest. A recent radio broadcast from Sin- 
kiang, for example, speaks of the ‘wandering, 
miserable life’ of the Kazakhs, from which they 
have been rescued by “the proper arrangement by 
the people’s government,” apparently by being 
settled on agricultural land. 


Since a policy of this kind clearly endangers 
the traditional nomadic way of life of China’s 
pastoral people, it may be worth while to inquire 
whether nomadism is actually “wandering” and 
“miserable,” as the Chinese and other peoples are 
often inclined to regard it. The eminent British 
historian Arnold Toynbee considers nomadism to be 
a way of life in some ways more advanced, because 
more difficult, than agriculture: 


When we compare the civilization of the Nomad who 
has abandoned agriculture and held his ground on the 
Steppe with the civilizations of his brethren who have pre- 
served their agricultural heritage by changing their habitat 
(to areas with greater rainfall), we shall observe that 
Nomadism displays a superiority in several ways. In the 
first place, the domestication of animals is obviously a 
higher art than the domestication of plants, inasmuch as 
it is a triumph of human wit and skill over a less tractable 
material. . . . The Nomad’s life is, indeed, a triumph of 
human: skill. He manages to live off coarse grasses that 
he cannot eat himself by transforming them into the milk 
and flesh of his tame animals, and in order to find sub- 
sistence for his cattle, in season and out of season, from 
the natural vegetation of the bare and parsimonious Steppe 
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he has to adapt his life and movements with meticulous 
accuracy to a seasonal time-table... . 


From this and other evidence it is clear that 
the nomad, though a poor man in a harsh environ- 
ment, is a proud and, to a large extent, free man. 
The degeneration which has overtaken nomad 
peoples in the past, as when the Mongols settled 
down as the conquerors of China and Russia, shows 
that their adherence to nomadism is something 


Na than persistence in a “wandering, miserable 
ife. 


2. Evolution of Chinese Communist Minority 
Policy to 1949 


The earliest major statement of Chinese Com- 
munist policy toward national minorities is contain- 
ed in the constitution of the Chinese Soviet Re- 
public, promulgated in Kiangsi under the auspices 
of Mao Tse-tung on November 7, 1931. Article 14 
reads as follows: 


The Soviet government of China recognizes the right 
of self-determination of the national minorities in China, 
their right to complete separation from China, and to the 
formation of an independent state for each national minority. 
All Mongolians, Tibetans, Miao, Yao, Koreans, and others 
living on the territory of China shall enjoy the full right 
to self-determination, ive. they may either join the Union 
of Chinese Soviets or secede from it and form their own 
state as they may prefer. The Soviet regime of China 
will do its utmost to assist the national minorities in liberat- 
ing themselves from the yoke of imperialists, the KMT 
militarists, t’u-ssu (tribal headmen), the princes, lamas, 
and others, and in achieving complete freedom and auto- 
nomy. The Soviet regime must encourage the develop- 
ment of the national culture and of the respective lan- 
guages of these peoples. 


A declaration more at variance with present 
practice in Communist China would be hard to 
imagine, unless it were Mao Tse-tung’s statement to 
the American journalist Edgar Snow in 1936, when 
he declared that China must recover Inner Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, and Taiwan from the Japanese, 
and added: 

The relationship between Outer Mongolia and the Soviet 
Union, now and in the past, has always been based on the 
principle of complete equality. When the people’s revolu- 
tion has been victorious in China the Outer Mongolian Re- 
public will automatically become a part of the Chinese 
federation, at their own will. The Mohammedan and 
Tibetan peoples, likewise, will form autonomous republics 
attached to the China federation. 

A year later, in one of their appeals for an anti- 
Japanese united front, the Chinese Communists de- 
manded: ‘Mobilize Mongolians, Moslems, and 
other minority groups for a common struggle 
against Japan on the basis of the principles of self- 
determination and of self-government.” The same 
theme is echoed in Mao Tse-tung’s imoprtant work 
On Coalition Government (1945), in which he says 
that the Chinese people “demand better treatment 
for the racial minorities in China, according them 
the right of self-determination and of forming a 
union with the Han people on a voluntary basis. 


Up to the time of the civil war which gave them 
control of China, then, the Chinese Communists 
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were clearly committed to the principle of self- 
determination, with the accompanying right of seces- 
sion, for the national minorities of China. The 
assumpticn, of course, was that the minorities would 


prefer some sort of union with the Chinese to seces- 
sion. 


3. Constitutional and Political Status of 
Minorities Since 1949 


With the achievement of power by the Chinese 
Communists in 1949, however, the loudly proclaimed 
right to self-determination simply drops out ‘of 
sight, to be replaced by the much vaguer and weaker 
concept of “regional autonomy.” The first com-. 
prehensive statement of the new line is to be found 
in the Common Program adopted by the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference in Peking 
on September 29, 1949. This document proclaims 
that “All nationalities in the People’s Republic of 
China have equal rights and duties’ (Art. 9). The 
national minorities are listed among the elements 
represented at the CPPCC (Art. 13). Manifesta- 
tions of Chinese racialism, described as “Greater 
nationalism and chauvinism,” are prohibited, and 
all nationalities proclaimed to be equal in rights and 
status (Art. 50). Article 51 provides for the im- 
plementing of “regional autonomy” (which is left. 
undefined) in “areas where national minorities are 
aggregated,” on the basis of “their respective popu- 
lation and size of the region.” National minorities 
are granted “‘the right to join the People’s Liberation 
Army and organize local people’s public security 
forces in accordance with the unified militarf system 
of the state” (Art. 52). Minorities are granted cul- 
tural and religious freedom, and “The People’s 
Government shall help the masses of the people of 
all national minorities to develop their political, 
economic, cultural and educational construction 
work” (Art. 53). 


Obviously the Common Program makes no pro- 
vision for the right to secession granted by the 
Kiangsi soviet’s constitution of 1931. Any linger- 
ing doubts on the question of secession may be laid 
to rest by a reading of the speech by Burhan already 
referred to. Citing Stalin, he says that nationalism 
may be either progressive or reactionary, depend- 
ing on the circumstances, and he implies that na- 
tionalism in Sinkigng before 1949, especially the 
Soviet-inspired Ili revolt of 1944 (which, as Burhan 
fails to mention, was strongly anti-Chinese in 
nature), was of the progressive variety. Since: the 
“liberation” of 1949, however, nationalism has be- 
come reactionary: 

At this juncture, any national movement which seeks 
separation from the Chinese People’s Republic for inde- 
pendence will be reactionary, since, objectively considered, 
it would undermine the interests of the various races and 
particularly the foremost majority of the race concerned, 
and thus would work to the advantage of imperialism. 


The legislation which defines the status: and 
administrative organization of national minorities 
is known as the General Programme of the People’s 
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Republic of China for the Implementation of Re- 
gional Autonomy for Nationalities, promulgated by 
the Central People’s Government on August 9, 
1952. This law deserves a fairly full summary; if 
parts of it, particularly those portions of it relating 
to administrative organization, seem rather obscure, 
that is the fault of the law, not the writer. 

The law is stated to be drawn up pursuant to 
the provisions of the Common Program (Art. 1). 
It provides that (Art. 2): 

Each national autonomous region is an integral part of 
the territory of the People’s Republic of China. The au- 
tonomous organ of each national autonomous region is a 
local government led by the people’s government of the 
next higher level, under the unified leadership of the Central 
People’s Government. 


Article 3 describes the common program as “‘the 
general line along which all nationalities of the 
People’s Republic of China unite in their common 
struggle at the present stage. In administering the 
internal affairs of their own nationality, the people 
in each national autonomous region shall advance 
along this general line. 


The administrative provisions of the law begin 
with Article 4, which provides for the following 
types of ‘national autonomous regions,” differen- 
tiated according to “the relations obtaining between 
the nationalities of the locality and....the condi- 
tions of local economic development, with due con- 
sideration of the historical background”: 

(1) Autonomous regions established on the basis of 
an area inhabited by one national minority. 

(2) Autonomous regions established on the basis of 
an area inhabited by one large national minority, including 
certain areas inhabited by other national minorities with 


very small populations who, likewise, shall enjoy regional 
autonomy. 


(3) Autonomous regions jointly established on the 
basis of two or more areas, each inhabited by a different 
national minority. Whether a separate national autono- 
mous region will be established in each of these areas 
depends on the actual conditions in the respective areas 
and on the wishes of the nationalities concerned. 


It is interesting to note (Art. 5) that while 
autonomous regions may include groups of Chinese, 
the latter do not enjoy autonomy after the manner 
of minorities, but 
the organs of state power there shall be of the type general- 
ly adopted in the rest of the country. However, in locali- 
ties within a national autonomous region where the number 
of Hans is exceptionally large, a democratic-coalition govern- 
ment of nationalities shall be established. 


This last species of government is the subject 
of a special set of regulations, which however leave 
its exact nature as obscure as does the passage just 
quoted. The important point seems to be that auto- 
nomy, as practised in Communist China, is a special 
status reserved.for minorities and not enjoyed—or 
endured, as the case may be—by the Chinese 
majority. 

The administrative rank of an autonomous re- 
gion may correspond with that of a village (hsiang), 
district (ch’u), county (hsien), special region, or 
higher unit, “depending on the size of its population, 
its area and other factors” (Art. 7). Its boundaries 
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are to be determined at the lower levels jointly by 
the elected representatives of the nationalities and 
by the next higher level people’s government; at 
county level or above, however, the boundaries must 
be approved by the Government Administration 
Council (of the central government), and all boun- 
dary decisions must at least be registered with it 
(Art. 9). 


Article 11 provides that “The autonomous organ 
of a national autonomous region shall be set up 
according to the basic principles of democratic cen- 
tralism and of the system of the people’s congresses.” 
The obvious incompatibility of democratic cen- 
tralism as practised in Communist states with local 
autonomy, as that term is commonly understood, is 
further evidence that “autonomy” in Communist 
China has a special significance, which will be dis- 
cussed later when more evidence is available. 


Even though the rank and file of the Chinese 
population of an autonomous region does not enjoy 
autonomy, some of their members are allowed to 
take part in the “people’s government” of the auto- 
nomous region, along with representatives of the 
minority nationalities (Art. 12). Subject to the 
principles laid down in Article 11, the form of the 
autonomous government is to be determined in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the people concerned 
(Art. 14). The languages of the local nationalities 
are to be used in the transaction of public business 
(Art. 15-16). Cadres may be trained “from among 
the nationalities in the region who have a highly de- 
veloped sense of patriotism and close contact with 
the local population” (Art. 17). Local reforms are 
to be carried out in-accordance with the wishes of 
the nationalities and their leaders (Art. 18). 


Article 19 provides that “The autonomous organ 
of a national autonomous region may, subject to the 
unified financial control of the state, administer the 
region’s finances within a sphere prescribed by the 
Central People’s Government and the local people’s 
governments above its level.” Similarly, economic 
development may be carried on “in accordance with 
the unified economic system and plan for economic 
construction of the state’ (Art. 20). The auto- 
nomous government ‘‘may” develop health, educa- 
tion, culture, etc. within its jurisdictions (Art. 21) 
and “may organize its own local security forces and 
militia within the unified military system of the 
state” (Art. 22). 


The autonomous governments may draw up 
“special regulation for the region, which shall be 
submitted for approval to the peopic’s governments 
of the two next higher levels;” all such regulations 
must be registered with the Government Adminis- 
tration Council (Art. 23). The autonomous govern- 
ments are required to prohibit all discrimination and 
oppression On racial grounds (Art. 25), to guarantee 
the enjoyment of civil liberties to their citizens (Art. 
26), and to “educate and guide the people living in 
the region towards unity and mutual assistance 
between all nationalities of the country, and towards 
love for the People’s Republic of China... .” (Art. 
29). In this they are to have the guidance of “The 
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people’s governments of higher levels (which) shall 
take appropriate measures to acquaint the people 
of the national autonomous regions with the ad- 
vanced experiences and conditions (of the Chinese, 
presumably) about political, economic, and cultural 
development” (Art. 34). 


Article 35 provides that “The people’s govern- 
ment of higher levels shall educate and assist the 
people of all nationalities in observing an attitude 
of equality, fraternity, unity, and mutual assistance 
among the nationalities, and in overcoming all ten- 
dencies to domination by the majority nationality, 
she the Chinese) or to narrow (i.e. local) nationa- 
ism. 

Autonomy for minorities living in areas popu- 
lated mainly by Chinese is to be established through 
special regulations drawn up by the Government 
Administration Council (Art. 38). 

Finally, the General Program is to go into effect 
after adoption by the Government Administration 
Ccuncil and approved by the Central People’s 
Government Council (Art. 39), and the right to in- 
terpret or amend it is vested in the Central People’s 
Government (Art. 40). 

After a nationwide census and elections in 1953- 
54, the National People’s Congress convened in Pe- 
king in September 1954. Of the total membership 
of approximately 1,220, 202 were of minority na- 
tionality; they consisted of delegates from the 
various autonomous regions (including Tibet and 
Inner Mongolia), plus delegates of minority na- 
tionality elected from non-minority areas, such as 
Peking itself. Thus the minorities were represented 
by one-sixth of the total membership, a figure 
greatly in excess of their actual proportion to the 
total population. This fact is of less actual signi- 
ficance than it might seem; under the constitution 
which the National People’s Congress adopted, the 
Congress is nominally “the highest organ of state 
power” (Art. 21) but it meets only once a year for 
a short period at the summons of its Standing Com- 
mittee (Art. 25). 

Minority representation drops off sharply in 
the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress, which meets every two weeks and exer- 
cises considerably more real power than the Con- 
gress itself. Of the 13 Vice Chairmen of the Stand- 
ing Committee, only two are of minority nationality: 
the young Dalai Lama and Saifudin, the Com- 
munist Vice Chairman of the Sinkiang Provincial 
People’s Government. Of the 65 members of the 
Standing Committee, only one (the Panchen Lama, 
who has long been pro-Communist) is of minority 
nationality. Only one member of the cabinet (now 
known as the State Council, formerly the Govern- 
ment Administration Council) is of minority na- 
tionality: Ulanfu who is Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Nationalities Affairs and concurrently Chair- 
man of the Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region 
People’s Government. Ulanfu is also the only non- 
Chinese elected to the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party (in his case, to alternate 
membership). 
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The constitution adopted by the National 
People’s Congress of course says nothing of the 
right of secession proclaimed by the constitution of 
1931. The preamble describes all nationalities in 
China as “united, free and equal,’ denounces both 
“big-nation chauvinism and local nationalism,” and 
states that “in the matter of Socialist transforma- 
tion” the state “will give full attention to the special 
features in the development of the various nationa- 
lities.” Article 3 prohibits oppression of or dis- 
crimination against any nationality, guarantees each 
nationality the use of its own language, and adds 
that “Regional autonomy applies in areas where 
people of the national minorities live in numbers. 
All the areas of national autonomy are inseparable 
parts of the People’s Republic of China.” Other 
provisions regarding national minorities for the 
most part repeat provisions of the General Pro- 
gramme of the People’s Republic of China for the 
Implementation of Regional Autonomy for Na- 
tionalities. Article 70, however, provides that special 
regulations applicable to a particular minority must 
be submitted to the Standing Committee of the Na- 
tional People’s Congress for approval. Article 88 
guarantees freedom of religious belief to citizens of 
the People’ Republic of China, thereby implying a 
distinction between freedom of belief and freedom 
of religious practice. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE FOLLOWING ISSUE OF THE REVIEW) 
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POPULAR DISCONTENT IN CHINA 


By Shau Wing Chan and Yuan-li Wu 


In a country like Communist China where every ex- 
pression of dissent is regarded as a “deviation,” dissatisfac- 
tion with the government remains largely unreported in the 
official and semiofficial press. On a few occasions, however, 
even the Communist authorities have admitted that certain 
policies have not been popular. For the outside observer, 
these admissions are very revealing, especially when viewed 
against the background of general conformity and the official 
attitude that the Communist Party can do no wrong. 

Human nature being what it is, it may be assumed that 
popular acceptance of any government policy varies in 
inverse proportion to the patency of oppressiveness in the 


policy. Conversely, the intensity of repression is often a 
direct result of the strength of actual or _ potential 
resistance. Thus, by examining the content of certain Com- 


munist policies, observers can determine some of the possible 
sources of popular discontent in China. If in the course of 
the examination official admissions of popular dissatisfaction 
also are found, certain conclusions can be drawn without 
bias. 


In Communist China today; the influence of the mono- 
lithic state is felt in every sphere of the people’s life; hence 
it would be impossible to review all government policies and 
activities within fhe scope of one article. But even a brief 
examination of some of the salient features of Communist 
economic, social, and cultural activities, such as is attempted 
below, offers the thoughtful reader serious ground for doubt- 
ing the validity of Communist China’s claim that its govern- 
ment has the voluntary support of the Chinese people. 


“Cooperativization’”—Without Cooperation 


In its Common Program of 1949, its General Line of 
1953, and its Constitution of 1954, as well as in innumerable 
other official and semiofficial declarations, the Mao regime has 
maintained consistently that the ultimate objective. of its 
economic policy is to establish a “socialist” planned economy. 
Toward this end, it has proposed to industrialize rapidly and 
on a more or less self-suffreient basis. 


These economic objectives, which to some extent are 
shared by other underdeveloped countries, obviously neces- 
sitate some restraint of the individual in his economic activity. 
In Communist China, however, restrictions on individual free- 
dom have been enforced with a harshness and ruthlessness 
surpassing anything the Chinese population has experienced 
before. Heavy taxation, forced loans, extraordinary levies, 
nationalization without compensation, severe rationing of 
food and clothing, and, above all, forced labor are among 
the many measures which have become integral features of 
the economic system. The incréasing severity of: these mea- 
sures exudes a spirit of oppression that few observers can 
fail to notice. 


Under the guise of “land reform” the Chinese Com- 
munists carried on a program of land redistribution on a 
national scale after their conquest of the Chinese mainland. 
But immediately upon conclusion of the reform, they in- 
stituted their program of collectivization. According to the 
latest published timetable, which has been speeded up re- 
peatedly, more than one-half of all the farm households will 
have been organized into cooperative farms by the end of 
1957. 


The movement toward collectivization thus belies the 
regime’s early contention that the purpose of land reform 
was to give land to the tillers. For this reason, it has run 
into serious opposition among both party cadres and peasants. 
In the face of defiance and active resistance, the party 
workers have taken a conspicuously passive attitude. 


Collectivization is not the only source of rural discon- 
tent. The increasing burden of government exactions in 
various forms has compounded the peasants’ resentment over 
losing their land. 


In the rich rice-growing Central-South provinces the 
agricultural tax—otherwise known as the “public grains” 
tax and levied in kind—was officially reported in 1949 to 
have amounted sometimes to 50-100 percent or even more 
than 100 percent of the entire harvest. In reference to 
this situation, one writer in Communist-occupied Shanghai 
dared to assert that the grain tax under the new regime was 
“at times even higher than that of previous years.” For 
most areas the peasants’ total tax burden, including local 
taxes and “voluntary” contributions, has been estimated at 
50 percent of their gross income. 


During 1951 the peasants’ complaints centered on “fixed 
quotas and flexible rates’—that is, the government’s catch- 
all policy of (1) establishing “fixed collections and standard 
yields” regardless of the actual size of crop production, and 
(2) where established tax rates could not bring in the yield 
demanded, simply adjusting the rates upward. As the land 
redistribution program progressed through 1950-53, the 
official attitude on taxation was clearly expressed, as, for 
example, in the following statement: 


Owing to the requirements of national defense and economic recon- 
struction, the farmers’ burden cannot yet be lightened. In the newly 
liberated areas, land has been transferred to the peasants as a result of 
land reform. Since the peasants now receive the entire output, they must 
also bear the entire burden of the agricultural tax. Moreover, the dispersion 
of ownership has reduced tax yield from progressive rates. Accordingly, in 
order to maintain its income, the government must make certain appropriate 
adjustments and increases in the tax rates. 


That these rates proved to be extremely onerous to the 
people was revealed in a number of ways. Unfavorable 
peasant reaction was further indicated by the Communists’ 
decision in 1958 to stabilize the agricultural tax at the 1952 
level for the next few years. The same consideration also 
led to the adoption of compulsory grain purchases in 
November 1953, in lieu of a further increase in taxation. 


Impact of the New “Purchase” Policy 


Under the policy of compulsory purchase, peasants are 
required to make deliveries to designated storage places. 
The official and semi-official press has been full of what 
must be disturbing reports on the popular reaction to this 
policy. Some of the cutbursts of public resentment have been 
on a fairly large scale. 


Instances in which peasants, often in organized groups, 
have vented their wrath against the authorities in protest 
against either heavy exactions or “cooperativization” could 
be given almost indefinitely. Various reports show that such 
discontent is by no means limited to a few communities 
but is rather spread over a wide geographical area. More- 
over, the provinces from which peasant uprisings and sabot- 
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age activities have been reported are in-lying areas where it 
can be presumed the central government is fully entrenched. 

The infiltration of the lower echelons of the party by 
counter-revolutionaries was mentioned. One wonders whe- 
ther it was not really a case of party member becoming 
disaffected and joining the ranks of the opposition. Cer- 
tainly some party cadres are showing signs of waning en- 
thusiasm. 

The apparent growth of rural dissatisfaction is also 
reflected in the failure of the regime’s. effort to enforce 
subscriptions for 1954 Economie Construction Bonds, 
especially in rural areas. When the issue of these bonds 
was announced in December 1958, 30 percent of the total 
issue of six trillion dollars in Communist Chinese currency 
was allocated to the rural areas for “voluntary” subscription 
and direct allotment. Yet by the end of March 1954, ori- 
ginally planned as the end of the subscription drive, less 
than one-third of the allocated amount had been subscribed 
by the peasants while actual payments for the bonds lagged 
even more. The Communist authorities have since resorted 
to levying charges for loan subscriptions and other contri- 
butions against deposits made in credit cooperatives and 
rural banks in payment for compulsory grain deliveries and 
other government purchases. 


Sources cf Urban Disaffection 


Comparable to the severe exactions made upon the 
peasants, taxation on urban industry and commerce offers 
some further insight into Communist economic policy. When 
the urban tax structure was revamped in 1950, official policy 
was descriked as aiming at the “imposition of a variety of 
taxes to be collected a number of times.” Even some of 
the Communists found this policy hard to swallow since they 
had been taught to regard all heavy taxation as exploitation 
of the masses. Of interest is one of the methods of tax 
assessment used. It is known as “democratic appraisal and 
assessment at fixed rates,” under which trade associations 
determine the taxable income of individual businesses simply 
by comparing them with selected sample enterprises, divided 
into different grades according to volume of business. and 
profitability. By official admission, there have been a 
number of “deviations” in this work and “the people have 
expressed their dissatisfaction with these deviations and 
errors.” 

In addition, the urban population has been subjected 
to compulsory contributicns for the Resist-America-Aid- 
Korea campaign fund, the Arms fund, and the 3-Anti and 
5-Anti campaigns. These nationwide campaigns have suc- 
ceeded in netting the Communist government many trillions 
of Chinese dollars and have been instrumental in augmenting 
government revenue. At the same time intentional evasions 
and failure to report taxes seem to have continued and may 
be interpreted as another demonstration of the tax burden. 
For instance, the amount of nonpaid taxes for the four 
cities of Shanghai, Wuhan, Hangchow, and Chengchow in 
1953 alone was reported at over 139 billion Chinese dollars. 

The official policy of “utilizing, restricting, and reform- 
ing” both big and small business has included the reorganiza- 
tion of many private enterprises into joint ventures, with the 
government as partner, and their eventual nationalization 
without compensation to the original owners. According to 
the recently published “Provisional Regulations Governing 
Public-Private Jointly Operated Industrial Enterprises,” any 
business in which investments have been made by the gov- 
ernment or by other joint enterprises becomes a jointly 
operated enterprise and must be managed under government 
direction. An important source of government investments 
are the confiscated stock interests and other assets of “war 
criminals, collaborators, bureaucratic capitalists and counter- 
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revolutionaries found in business enterprises,’ seizure of 
which was “legalized” by a decree promulgated in February 
1951. During the drive against private business in 1952 
under the 5-Anti campaign, for instance, of the 450,000 
businesses investigated in Peiping, Tientsin, Shanghai, Han- 
kow, Canton, Chungking, and Mukden alone, 340,000 were 
found “guilty” in some fashion or other. The number of 
confiscations in Peiping and Shanghai in the same period 
was reported as one percent of the total cases. In the face 
of nationalization, businesses have resorted to resistance and 
sabotage. 


Evidence of disaffections can be found among workers 
and technical personnel as well as among the “capitalists.” 
According to one report, a group of. trade union members 
were sentenced to death at a mass meeting in Hankow on 
March 31, 1954, for instigating demonstrations by unemploy- 
ed workers. The People’s Daily revealed that so-called 
“sabotage” cases have been numerous. No small part of 
the reason for urban and rural discontent is the increasing 
privation caused by the shortage of consumer goods. 


The Exploitation of Forced Labor 


The most ominous of all oppressive economic measures 
is the recent decree of new “Regulations Governing Labor 
Service for Reform,” announced as an integral part of the 
country’s production and construction plans. The regula- 
tions, which according to the Minister of Public Security 
were drafted with Soviet advice, set up an elaborate system 
of controls over forced labor contingents, which are said to 
comprise 83 percent of the total number of persons arrested 
in China and have been estimated at a little over 23 million 
persons. The coordination of political oppression with 
economic expediency finds its utmost expression in this ar- 
rangement. 

Few people are known to have survived the rigors of 
these forced labor camps to tell their stories outside. One 
businessman who served a relatively short-term sentence of 
about a year (June 1952 to April 1953) has testified that 
he was required upon release to sign a statement promising 
not to disclose living conditions under forced labor at the 
risk of severe penalty. Prison laborers are known to have 
attempted uprisings in spite of the armed military guards 
on hand. One of the more serious uprisings took place at 
the Yen-ch’ang oilfield in Shensi. Other similar uprisings in 
Shensi have been reported. Another escapee from Com- 
munist China who spent several years in various camps in 
Manchuria has told stories of oppression, brutality, and de- 
gradation in various coal mines, logging stations, factories 
and farms. 


Mixed Attitudes Toward “Social” Reform 


In order to strengthen their hold on the people and 
hasten the realization of their goals; the Chinese Communists 
have tried to introduce social changes, primarily by under- 
mining existing social institutions which compete with the 
totalitarian state for the people’s allegiance. One such in- 
stitution is the family. Characterized as the “root of the 
state” by one of China’s great philosophers, the family has 
long been the basic unit of Chinese social organization. With 
its insistence on paternal authority, filial piety, obedience, 
devoticn, loyalty, and moral conduct, the family, despite 
shortcomings and limitations, has served as a great contri- 
buting factor to China’s social cohesion and stability. It is 
quite apparent to the Chinese Communists that as long as 
the family continues to exert its tenacious influence on the 
people, it will seriously hinder their efforts to indoctrinate 
the nation in Communist ideology and to subordinate the 
people to the all-powerful state. Hence they preach that 
the family system was founded on feudalistic concepts and 
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should no longer be tolerated, that since the country is in- 
finitely more important, the people should transfer their 
allegiance to it. Young people are urged openly to sever 
relations with their families and to denounce their parents. 
Married students undergoing thought indoctrination at 
various of the regime's “training centers” find it difficult not 
to accept the free advice offered by patriotic leaders” who 
urge them to divorce their husbands or wives at home; over 
and over again they are told that since they have been 
“educated” in new ideas, it would be wrong ior them to 
resume living together with their mates, whose ideas are old 
and dangerous. 


Industrial workers and students are forbidden to have 
any contact with their families on the ground that the 
schools and factories are their “homes,” and that they 
should cultivate new social ideas. Communist authorities 
even compel students to return to their native villages to 
“liquidate their accounts” with their elders in order to 
hasten the complete destruction of the family. Those who 
refuse are severely punished. In Lan-mu-kang (Ts’ung-hua 
hsien, the Province of Kwangtung) an expzrimental village 
has been set up by the provincial government, where more 
than a hundred families are living as a “combined” unit with 
all activities controlled by Communist Party cadres. 


Another step toward undermining the family as a 
competing center for the people’s allegiance is the new 
Marriage Law, promulgated on May 1, 1950. Shih Liang, 


Minister of Justice, asserting that the law was enacted as a 
“response to the appeal of millions of people, especially the 
board masses of women toilers.” has proclaimed it ‘one of 
the most powerful weapons with which the remnants of 
reactionary feudal rule will be wiped out’; supposedly it is 
“based on free choice of partners, monogamy equal rights 
for both sexes, and protection of the lawful interests of 
women.” Since, however, divorce is recommended as a cate- 
gorical means for solving marital difficulties, its real aims 
are obviously economic and social: to enlist the many women 
released from marital responsibilities in the drive to step 
up production, and at the same time to deal a damaging blow 
to the solidarity of the family. 


Chinese Communist authorities have expressed satisfac- 
tion at the number of divorces sought as a result of the 
Marriage Law. While the official statistics might be con- 
strued to imply popular acceptance of the law, it would be 
difficult to reconcile this explanation with the many suicides 
and killings over the breaking up of marriage ties reported 
throughout the country. For example, in East China in the 
first year of the law suicides and killings over marital troubles 
were in the neighborhood of 10,000; in Central-South China, 
even spotty statistics revealed more than 350 similar cases 
in the same period. Two years after the promulgation of 
the law, Shih Liang reported that it had been successfully 
implemented in only three of the 2,086 counties in the coun- 
try. According to Liu Ching-nan, Vice Chairman of thé 
Committee for Regulating the Marriage Law Movement, only 
15 percent of Chinese women had accepted the law by 
November 1958. Ithough a number of causes have been 
advanced to account for the law’s failure to win wider sup- 
port, probably the real reason is the people’s dissatisfaction 
with the general Communist policy of introducing violent 
social change and thereby plunging the country into ‘social 
chaos. 


Cultural and Thought Controls 


Although the Common Program of Communist China 
guarantees “freedom of thought” the government does not 
hesitate to enforce thought control over the people in order 
to bring about ideological uniformity. Since 1950 so much 
importance has been attached to the so-called “thought 
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remolding campaign” that it has become one of the principal 
activities throughout the country, involving practically the 
whole population. The basic objective of the campaign is 
to “cleanse” the people’s minds of the harmful effects of 
feudal and bourgeois ideology and to implant the “progres- 
sive” and “revolutionary” ideals of Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism-Maoism, the ideological basis of Chinese commun- 
ism. The campaign is implemented through “political 
education” or ideological indoctrination, followed by discus- 
sion and field experience, and ending with criticism and self- 
‘criticism. 

For intellectuals, the core of such “political education” 
consists of a number of requisite works typical of the Marx- 
to-Mao line of thought. During the indoctrination period, 
lectures by top Communists are given. Those who are being 
indoctrinated are required to attend all such lectures and 
take copious notes for further study. Then they are urged 
to discuss and eulogize the works read, raise questions con- 
cerning current problems on ‘the basis of their required 
readings, and make field trips. In the final stage they must 
take part in criticism and self-criticism sessions, at which 
every participant presents a self-confession, of his “past 
faults and weaknesses,” his “awakening” and his “enlighten- 
ment.” Participants are required not only to criticize the 
content of other’s confessions but to recriticize their own, 
and themselves, on a continuous basis. Silence or lack of 
enthusiasm is taken as a sign of recalcitrance, and often 
may result in hard labour or liquidation for the reticent 
participant. 

Since the cultural and educational policies of Communist 
China aim primarily at the production of Communist Party 
and government personnel, they place heavy emphasis on 
“democratic” ideology. Control over teachers, students, 
scientists, writers, artists, and even publishers, is very rigid. 
Like everyone else, they must go through the thought re- 


molding process, talk the “progressive” language of the 
“new democracy,” and parrot the “party line” of worship 
for the “wonderful achievements” of the Soviet Union. 


Consequently, “Michurinism is now the canon of science” in 
China and the Soviet horticulturist has replaced Confucius 
as the idol of admiration. Writers and artists have been 
ordered to toe the ideological line in literature and art, to 
turn culture into a militant instrument of the working class, 
and to set themselves up as models of study and diligence 
for other coworkers. Kuo Mo-jo speaks of the main task 
of the publishing business as an “ideological struggle,” and 
urges the publishers to liquidate thoroughly all “old” 
thoughts and strive to propagate “new” thoughts. Publish- 
ing houses are forbidden to publish any works which have 
not been specifically approved by government censors. As a 
further measure of thought control, the government has 
weeded out many books which it deems objectionable, ban- 
ning them from sale and circulation. For example, of the 
more than 15,000 titles offered by the Commercial Press of 
Shanghai at the end of November 1951, only 1,224 were 
approved for continued sale on a temporary basis; by the 
end of December 1952, more than 400 additional titles were 
proscribed. Other -publishing houses were accorded similar 
treatment. 

The Chinese Communists have made skilfal use of their 
“persuasion” techniques to impose ideological uniformity on 
intellectuals. How many of the latter conform for the 
sake of expediency and how many genuinely adhere to the 
dogma is of course impossible to tell. But the continuing 
harangues of the regime against “bourgeois deviationism,” 
its frequent attacks on the art and literary professions for 
the paucity of their output, and its castigations of numerous 
individual intellectuals certainly suggest the persistence of 
nonconformity, tacit or outspoken. Kuo Mo-jo, speaking as 
Chairman of the Commission of Cultural and Educational 
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Affairs and President of the Science Academy, has also 
charged that many scientists are indifferent to the calls of 
the state and the needs of the people, and are infatuated 
with “aimless research,” thus wasting manpower and re- 
sources. 

j Personal attacks on artists, writers, educators, and 
scientists have been played up in the press as “object lessons” 
for the rest of the population. An example is Ch’en Huai- 
chiu, a lecturer in chemistry at Wuhan University, whose 
case gained notoriety in Hankow when the Yangtze Daily 
devoted almost two full pages to it on March 14, 1952. 
Ch’en’s trouble with the authorities began when he publicly 
defended the general manager of a pharmaceutical factory 
in Hankow who had been accused by the Communists of 
killing Chinese volunteers in Korea through the distribution 
of unsterilized first-aid kits. As a result of his statement, 
Ch’en became the new target of attack. Among routine 
charges, he was accused of expressing ideas against the 
“people,” admiring the United States of, America and be- 
littling the Soviet Union, ignoring the importance of “politi- 
cal education,” having campaigned for his sister during a 
Nationalist election (of the pre-Communist era), and unduly 
praising his own scholarly achievements. Among more serious 
charges, he was accused of disseminating anti-Communist, 
anti-Soviet, and anti-Mao views. It was reported that when- 
ever people criticized him for his ideological nonconformity 
he would retort by saying there was no freedom of speech 
in Communist China. 

A more recent example is the purge of Hu Feng, well- 
known author and scholar who typifies the large group of 
left-wing intellectuals who at first aligned themselves en- 
thusiastically with the Communists. Hu Feng served on the 
People’s Political Consultative Conference from 1949 until 
the fall of 1954 and also held a prominent position in the 
East China administration of Jao Shu-shih, himself purged 
recently for “antiparty conspiratorial activities.” Accord- 
ing to Radio Peiping, Hu Feng was ousted “from the Chinese 
Writers’ Association .... from the posts of member of the 
National Committee of the All-China Federation of Literary 
and Art Circles, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Chinese Writers’ Association, and editor of the magazine 
People’s Literature.” Hu Feng and “his entire reactionary 
clique” were charged with “consistently conducting antiparty 
and antirevolutionary activities for the past 20 years.” What 
was worse in the eyes of the authorities, they “not only 
refused to repent, but continued frantically to attack the 
party line.” Apparently Chinese writers still have not 
learned the lesson preached by Mao and reiterated ad in- 
finitum by the Communist propagandists that “in the literary 
and art principles set by the Communist Party there can be 
absolutely no deviation.” 

Students, as well as older intellectual groups, apparent- 
ly have become disillusioned with the “New China.” Numer- 
ous cases of anti-Communist activity on the part of student 
groups have been reported. Anti-regime slogans and posters 
have been discovered repeatedly on the campus of Sun 
Yat-sen University in Canton. Anti-Communist feeling 
among students in Swatow, Kwangtung, broke out in a pro- 
test demonstration in January 1952, when they bombed the 
city hall, where the municipal government was housed, and 
destroyed one wing of the building. More than 40 students 
of the hsien high school in Ts’unghua, Kwangtung, flatly re- 
fused to enlist as “volunteers” in the Korean war and to: 
make donations to the Resist-America-Aid-Korea campaign, 
openly led the entire student body of the school to distribute 
anti-Communist handbills, and set fire to the office of the 
principal. 

The Repression and Resistance Spiral 

Although the Chinese Communists apparently began 

their rule with a policy of calculated moderation, as time 
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REFORM IN KOREA 


By Robert T. Oliver 


No problem is more important and fewer have been 
less understood than the question of land reform in Korea. 
Farm tenantry inereased in Korea by 45% in the 20 year 
period, 1918-38, under Japanese rule. More than half of 
all Korean farm families operated their plots of ground 
as tenants in 1945. The need to solve this difficult social 
problem was acute. 


went on the drive against the “enemies” of the state picked 
up momentum. The pattern of the “get-tough” policy be- 
came unmistakably clear in February 1951, when the govern- 
ment Administrative Council promulgated “Regulations for 
the Punishment of Counter revolutionaries.” These speci- 
fied life imprisonment or death as the punishment for many 
“counterrevolutionary” acts, describing the so-called “crimes” 
in such vague language that there was generous room for 
interpretation. Article 16, for example, stipulated that any 
other “counterrevolutionary crimes” not specified in the 
regulations can be punished by death or life imprisonment, 
and Article 18 made the provisions of the decree retroactive. 


Those entrusted with the job of arresting and punish- 
ing “countérrevolutionaries,” “reactionaries” and “devia- 
tionists” have enjoyed unlimited authority. Their target, 
according to Minister of Public Security Lo Jui-ch’ing, has 
been five kinds of “enemies”: local bandits, bullies, secret 
agents of the Kuomintang, backbone elements of reactionary 
parties and groups, and members of reactionary societies and 
sects. No one knows even now how many people have been 
killed or imprisoned in labor camps, since the regime has 
released no overall figures. Various estimates range from 
about 2 million killed by mid-1952 to. 15 million killed by 
mid-1954. As already noted, the number of people impri- 
soned in labor camp§ has been estimated at over 23 million. 


The drive against “counterrevolutionaries” is a continu- 
ous and all-embracing one, although from time to time, in 
the light of policy requirements and ‘the strength of re- 
sistance, special sections of the population have been singled 
out for concentrated attention. Yet, as shown above, the 
peasants have become increasingly restive despite the reign 
of terror during land reform. Businessmen have continued 
their passive resistance despite the 5-Anti campaign directed 
against them in 1952 and spasmodically ever since. Party 
cadres and industrial workers have been unresponsive despite 
the purges carried out under the 3-Anti movement. Intel- 
lectuals and students have shown signs of continuing de- 
fiance. Thus, even a ruthless government cannot completely 
stamp out resistance when its policies continue to arouse 
popular resentment. 


The many reported expressions of discontent on the 
part of the Chinese people do not appear to be part of a 
national resistance movement. But they are no Jonger:com- 
pletely unorganized and they are certainly widespread. Ap- 
parently the Communist regime, which seized power by mov- 
ing into a political vacuum, can no longer count upon all of 
its former supporters for unquestioning support, and cannot 
rule without terror. 


That there is still so little voluntary acceptance of the 
regime’s program after five long years is in itself an eloquent 
commentary on the nature of the government the Com- 
munists have to offer the Chinese people. 


What has beer widely misunderstood is the success 
with which the problem has been handled. It should not 
be forgotten that a large proportion of the elected members 
of the National Assembly of the Republic of Korea was 
composed of landlords and their supporters; yet this very 
body voted to sell the land which comprised the most valued 
resource in Korea—tc sell it to its tenant occupants for 
150% of one annual crop, payable in annual instalments 
over a period of five years. 


The land reform program in southern Korea has gone 
through the follcwing stages: 


I: Under the American Military Government, in 1948, 
280,494 chungbo (or 686,965 acres) of vested farm lands 
(formerly owned by Japanese) were sold to 587,074 tenant 
farm families.; These families, comprised 24.1% of all south 
Korean farmers. Under AMG regulations this land was sold 
for 3.75 times the value of one annual crop, payable at the 
rate of 25% of the crop each year for 15 years. 


II: On June 21, 1949, the National Assembly passed 
a land reform law providing for the sale of all tenant- 
cecupied farm land to its occupants, except for lands owned 
by churches, schools, and other public service institutions. 
This law, which would reduce farm tenantry in southern 
Korea to ten per cent of cultivated land, was brought into 
effect on March 25, 1950. By April 15, 1950, arrange- 
ments were completed for the sale under this law of 683,776 
chungbo (1,709,320 acres) to 1,236,558 farm families. The 
sudden Communist attack of June 25 disrupted this pro- 
gram, but on November 10—with the Government temporari- 
ly back in. Seoul—village committees were reorganized to 
investigate the status of farm lands for which the official 
records had been destroyed. By March 1, 1951, a total of 
1,029,000 acres of land under this new law had been dis- 
tributed to former tenants who now were owners. The 
former owners were paid by the Government in certificates 
redeemable by the Industrial Bank of Korea. The farmers 
will pay the Government in five’ annual harvest-time rice 
collections. 


The difference between the 1,709,320 acres ready for 
distribution in April, 1950, and the 1,029,000 actually dis- 
tributed by March, 1951 (or 680,302 acres) represents land 
assigned to families which by that date were not yet relo- 
cated. 


Under the redistribution plan of April 20, 1950, the 
following sales were arranged: 


Land Distributed, 
in Chungbo Farm Family Tenants Wha 


Place (2.45 Acres) Became New Owners 
Seg iccene austanmeenninsiae 4,277 3,924 
Kyonesgivde oi Siar sca cence ees 64,121 195,505 
Choongchung Pukto ........ 34,412 92,772 
Choongchung Namdo ........ 86,767 159,694 
Chulla: “Pukto We Seco see 116,963 208,153 
Oballa” Naméo®  “Séicns.ad saci 121,194 215,101 
Kyungsang Pukto .......... 60,175 149,713 
Kyungsang Namdo .......... 11,534 154,902 
Kangwon-do-—_,......... Giateraite 23,494 51,169 
Cheje-de. » siush, catieaga abet 842 5,625 


- 683,776 chungbo 1,236,558 families 


As of April 15, .1950, there were in southern Korea 
295,816 landlord families, which rented all or part of their 
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FREEDOM FOR FORMOSA 


By an Afro-Asian Observer (Colombo) 


Formosa is today a bone of contention between two 
rival Chinese groups—the Communist Chinese government 
on the mainland and the exiled government of Chiang Kai- 
shek which is actually in occupation of the island. Since 
Communist China’s claim is backed by the Soviet Union 
and Chiang Kai-shek has the support and assistance of the 
United States, Formosa has become a centre of the world 
power struggle. But amidst the turmoil of this dispute, 
the fact that it is the’ Formosan people who will be most 
immediately affected by the future of their country has been 
largely forgotten. On any just view, it is clearly their 
wishes that must prevail. 


On what does the claim of both Chinese groups to 
Formosa rest? On the decision of the Cairo Conference 
of 1943, at which Roosevelt, Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek 
decided that after the defeat of Japan, Formosa (which 
was then a Japanese colony) should be given to China. 
This decision was part of the share-out of the victors’ spoils 
from the defeated Axis powers. The claims of both the 


Nationalists and the Communist Chinese derive, therefore, 


from this act of the Cairo Conference whose authority was 
‘not right but might. Indeed, the -allocation of Formosa to 
China was in direct contradiction to one of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, signed two years earlier by Roosevelt 
and Churchill: “They desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
people concerned.” The Formosan people had not been con- 
sulted about their future destiny before the Cairo Con- 
ference made its decision; and when the time came to impose 
it the Formosans showed clearly enough that this decision 
was abhorrent to them. 


Formosa is (as Ceylon’s Prime Minister, Sir John Kote- 
lawala, described it at Bandung) “an unhappy country 


land to tenant farmers. These are the sizes of the land- 
lord holdings, which have by now been largely distributed: 


Owning less than 2.45 acres .........00.0005 
Owning from 2.50 to 4.9 acres 
Owning from 5-to 7.45 acres 
Owning from 7.5 to 9.9 acres 


213,453 families 
45,692 families 
19,058 families 
44,413 families 


Owning 10 to 12.45 acres 2,767 families 
Owning 12.5 to 24.5 acres 5,488 families 
Owning 24.5 to 49 acres 2,892 families 
Owning 49 to 122.5 acres” ........++- 1,292 families 
Owning 122.5 to 245 acres’ ....ssseeeee é 469 families 
Owning more.than 245 acres o...+++++++ sieiets 272 families 


It “has been the policy of the Republic of Korea to re- 
eumpense the owners for the land that is distributed. The 
payment is small, in order to make it possible for the tenant 
occupants to buy the land without hardship, The former 
landlord owners are paid in certificates which may (if they 
so desire) be redeemed through the purchase of factories 
formerly owned by Japanese and turned over by the Ameri- 
can Army to the Korean Government. By this means, the 
former landlord class is eliminated and a new industrial 
class is given a chance to arise. In this way, the Republic 
of Korea expects to end the situation in which it necessarily 
found itself, of being a socialist state, owning a large 
proportion of all industrial property. A new free enter- 
prise base is provided, both for the new farmer-owners and 
for the new small industry entrepreneurs. Upon this base, 
a-sound structure of democratic and progressive develop- 
ment may arise. 


whose movements for national independence have almost 
invariably met with defeat.” Throughout its history, it has 
suffered the fate common to many small countries in Asia 
exposed to the ambitions of greater powers. Nevertheless, 
the people of Formosa are clearly a nation with\a right to 
independence. They are a distinct group, different from 
the Chinese on the mainland. In their racial make-up 
several strains have mingled—those of the aborigines on 
the island who are thought to have migrated from Borneo, 
as well as those of Filipino, Chinese and Japanese immi- 
grants. The Formosans, moreover, speak a distinct dialect, 
the Fukienese, which is completely different from Mandarin 
or Chinese proper. 


Formosa is, besides, a country with a long record of 
struggle for national independence, though rarely in its 
history was that struggle crowned by success. Historically, 
it was never a part of China except during the period of the 
Manchu empire, and that was by military conquest. The 
Formosans were originally an independent people who fell 
a prey to successive imperialist rulers—European, Chinese 
and Japanese. The Portuguese (who gave the island its 
name) and the Spaniards attempted its settlement; the Dutch 
finally succeeded in occupying it in 1624. In 1661 Cheng 
Ching expelled the Dutch and Formosa enjoyed independence 
until the next wave of imperial conquest came from the 
the Chinese mainland in 1681 when the Manchu empire 
annexed Formosa. But the people of the island never 
acquiesced in Chinese rule; on the contrary, they continued 
to resist it during the next two centuries, although their 
rebellions were forcibly suppressed. 


Formosa’s next change of masters came at the end of 
the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95. The island was ceded to 
Japan by the defeated Manchu empire. But the people of 
Formosa saw in the military defeat of their imperial rulers 
an opportunity for gaining their freedom. They established 
an independent Formosan republic, and when the Japanese 
occupied the island, they resisted annexation. It is a his- 
torical fact that in 1895 the Japanese took Formosa not 
from China but from the people of the island to whom it 
rightfully belonged, and to whom, therefore, it should have 
been restored when Japan was defeated in the second World 
War. 


The resistance of the Formosan people against Japanese 
conquest continued till 1902, when their struggle was sup- 
pressed in blood. Nevertheless, throughout the period of 
Japanese rule, unrest simmered. In 1945, Formosa became 
for the second time part of the price of victory in a war 
between greater powers, without the wishes of its people 
being consulted. 


When the Chinese occupied the island in 1945, they 
treated it as a piece of war booty on. which they could 
grow fat. Chiang Kai-shek appointed as his governor on the 
island Chen Yi, a warlord to whom he owed a political debt. 
Chen Yi and his administrators proceeded to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the Formosan people. They 
expropriated the industries which had been built on the 
island by the Japanese and plundered them. They brought 
foodstuffs and coal at arbitrarily fixed low prices, and sold 
them on the hungry mainland at huge profits. 

The hatred of the people for the alien rulers and their 
resentment against the corruption and abuses of the regime 
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JAPANESE FISHING INDUSTRY AND 
THE NORTHERN SEAS 


The Okhotsk Sea and the Bering Sea, as well as their 
adjacent waters, located to the north of Japan, abound in 


exploded finally in a revolt in 1947. For a time the island 
was virtually in the hands of Formosan nationalists. Chen 
Yi was forced to agree to terms dictated by a Settlement 
Committee representing the people of the island. But he 
had secretly asked for reinforcements from the mainland, 
and when these arrived, he struck back. A reign of terror 
began: many Formosan nationalists who had taken part 
in the uprising were executed, while others fled into exile. 


Chen Yi’s rule, however, had become a scandal; Chiang 
Kai-shek was forced to recall him and to appoint an in- 
vestigator, who recommended reforms in the administration 
of the island. Nevertheless, there was no fundamental 
change under the succeeding Chinese governors. Plunder 
was less open and direct because most of the capital wealth 
of Formosa had already been looted under Chen Yi, so 
the Kuomintang bureaucrats had now to enrich themselves 
by squeezing as much as they could out of the people’s in- 
comes. Finally, in 1949, Chiang Kai-shek himself, driven 
from the mainland, arrived in Formosa. Since then, Chiang’s 
need to build up the island as a bastion has led to the 
elimination of some of the grosser forms of corruption and 
tyranny. Economic prosperity has risen with U.S. capital 
being poured into the island. But Formosa remains a 
colony ruled by an alien clique. Under the one-party dicta- 
torship of the Kuomintang no opposition to the regime is 
permitted and Chiang’s armed forces, strengthened by U.S. 
military aid, make popular resistance- impossible. 

Today the people of Formosa face the prospect that 
their country may become a battleground between two 
rival Chinese groups, or even two camps of world powers. 
The Nationalist Chinese speak of “defending” Formosa, the 
Communists. of “liberating” it; but in fact, the former wish 
to perpetuate their colonial rule in the island, the latter to 
make it their own colony. The only salvation for the 
Formosan people lies neither in Chiang Kai-shek. nor in the 
Communists but in their freedom from both and in the re- 
storation to them of their national independence. Formosa 
must belong to the Formosans. Jt is the duty of Asian and 
African countries, many of whom have themselves been the 
victims of colonialism, to bring their pressure to bear on 
world opinion for the freedom of Formosa. 


The case for Formosan independence was _ succinctly 
summed up by Joshua Liao, a Formosan nationalist leader, 
in protesting against the decision of the Cairo Conference 
to give the island to China: 


“We are absolutely sure an overwhelming majority of 
our people will vote for complete independence. They will 
become unhappy again if placed under any foreign rule that 
implies the revival of colonialism against which they have 
been fighting for three odd centuries. In population and 
industry our country is comparable with the majority of the 
independent nations in the world; in cultural advancement 
(90 per cent literacy) and social organisation our people are 
highly qualified to manage their own affairs and direct their 
future destiny. Therefore, they must have a chance to 
express their joint wishes freely for independence in ac- 
cordance with the principles and practice of democracy.” 


marine resources and constitute one of the world’s three 
major fishing grounds. The density of piscine habitation 
in this area is extremely high, although it is not as rich as 
warm water areas in the variety of species. Long before 
the war, most of the fishing enterprises in the area had been 
industrialized on a large scale and as such formed one of 
the most important components of Japan’s prewar fishing 
industry. Among the valuable resources obtainable there 
are salmon, crab, herring, whale and kombu (edible sea- 
weed), and also the still relatively unexploited bottom fish 
resources. 


Before 
follows: 


the war the situation in that area was as 


Sakhalin and Southern Kuriles Area: The develop- 
ment and prosperity of the fisheries in the Sakhalin and 
southern Kuriles area before the war are attributable to the 
efforts of the Japanese fishermen from the latter half of 
the 18th century. This development got under way with 
the beginning of salmon fishing in the waters off Sakhalin 
and the southern Kuriles, and Sakhalin soon became the 
center of Japanese fishing activities in the area. However, 
following the failure of the Russo-Japanese negotiations of 
1855 to set a border-line in Sakhalin, the Russians began 
to intrude with armed force into southern Sakhalin, gravely 
imperiling the Japanese fishery interests there. 


Japanese fishing interests in the waters around Sakhalin 
were recognized by virtue of the treaty of 1875, under 
which Japan transferred the whole of Sakhalin to Russia 
in exchange for the Kuriles, but the Japanese fishermen con- 
tinued to face various restrictions in their operations in 
this area. 


Following Japan’s recovery of the southern half of 
Sakhalin under the Portsmouth Treaty of 1905, the Japanese 
fishing industry there registered rapid progress. In the 
meantime, salmon fisheries in‘ the southern Kuriles and the 
rich crab-fishing and kombu-gathering grounds off the Habo- 
mais and Shikotan had also been developed. The fishing 
industry in the Sakhalin and southern Kuriles areas served 
as the basis for the expansion of Japanese fishing activities 
into Russian waters and the northern Kuriles region, as 
well as for the development of the mother-ship method of 
high-seas fishing. 


Russian Waters: As early as around 1870, Japanese 
fishermen began operating in the coastal waters off the 
Maritime Provinces off Siberia. In 1875, in return for the 
transfer of Sakhalin to Russia, Japanese fishing interests 
in the Okhotsk Sea and the waters off Kamchatka Peninsula 
were recognized. Under the subsequent Russo-Japanese 
Fishery Convention. of 1907 and the Soviet-Japanese Fishery 
Convention of 1928, these interests were clearly defined. 
This greatly spurred growth of the salmon and crab fishing 
industries which played a key role in Japan’s fishing acti- 
vities before the war. 


Mother-Ship Fishing: High-seas fishing with mother- 
ships, a method originally devised by the Japanese, was 
initiated around 1920. This method, at first employed only 
in crab fishing, was subsequently used also in catching 
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salmon and bottom fish. The mother-ship method of crab 
fishing. in particular, proved to be so successful that the 
Soviet Union started similar operations. In the initial 
stage, these operations were conducted under the guidance 
of Japanese crab fishermen hired for that purpose. 


Northern Kuriles: Japanese fishermen began to operate 
in the northern Kuriles area around 1907, but only on a 
small scale. Then around 1930, it was discovered that 
part of the salmon which habitually migrate along the 
eastern coast of Kamchatka, seek passage to the Okhotsk 
Sea through the straits of the northern Kuriles. Following 
this discovery, salmon fishing activities in this area under- 
went rapid development. 


The most important role in Japan’s northern waters 
fishing activities before the war was occupied by salmon 
fishing. The annual salmon catch in Russian waters and 
off the northern Kuriles combined accounted for approxi- 
mately 150,000,000 fish, corresponding to 80 per cent of 
Japan’s total salmon catch. Ranking second in importance 
was crab fishing with a catch of 200,000 cases (one case: 
48 lbs.) or approximately one half of Japan’s total northern 
waters crab catch. Other valuable marine resources ob- 
tained by the Japanese from the northern waters were 
whale, herring and kombu. 


The output of northern waters fisheries accounted for 
approximately 20 per cent in value of the total marine pro- 
duction of prewar Japan. The major part of it was ex- 
ported abroad, earning valuable foreign exchange for the 
nation. Furthermcre, the fishing enterprises im these waters 
were of large scale and they provided employment for a 
huge number of persons. 


As a result of Japan’s defeat in World War II, it be- 
came impossible for Japanese fishermen to operate in Rus- 
sian waters and around southern Sakhalin, the Kuriles and 
the Habomais and Shikotan. Furthermore, the high seas 
fisheries in the northern waters were closed to the Japanese 
during the period of the Allied occupation, being situated 
as they were beyond the so-called MacArthur Line. 


Thus, none of the northern water fisheries. were acces- 
sible to the Japanese during that period. However, follow- 
ing her recovery of sovereignty in 1952, Japan resumed 
salmon fishing and whaling on the high seas with mother- 
ships and in 1953 resumed crab fishing also with mother- 
ships. 


The operational scale of salmon fishing has been ex- 
panded from three fishing fleets in 1952 to 14 in 1955. The 
estimated catch for this year is 47,000,000 fish, or only 
around 25 per cent of the average annual salmon catch 
in the northern waters before the war. As for crab fishing, 
only one fleet was operating in 1953 and 1954. This year, 
two more fleets have been put into operation. The estimated 
catch for this year, however, is 100,000 cases (one case: 
48 lbs.) or below half the prewar annual average. For 
whaling, the mother-ship system was resumed in 1952 after 
the loss of operation bases in the Kuriles and on Shikotan, 
and trial operations vf the mother-ship system for codfish 
were commenced in 1955. 


Japan has thus been striving to make up as much as 
possible for the loss of northern waters operation bases, 
through high-seas fishing with mother-ships, but has suc- 
ceeded in making up for only a part of the loss. Many of 
the fishermen who worked in the northern waters before 
the war have not been absorbed by mother-ship fishing. 
These fishermen thus remain deprived of their normal basis 
of livelihood and are in straitened circumstances. 
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Business Conditions 


The business situation during the semiannual term 
October 1, 1954 to March 31, 1955 presented an appearance 
of stabilization with the levelling off of business, despite 
sluggish domestic demand, because of the marked expansion 
of exports, thanks to the tight money policy carried out 
since the preceding term and the improvement of the over- 
seas market. Production in October showed a somewhat firm 
tone, with the index of industrial production standing at 
167.5 (1934-36=100), but after December it dropped below 
the level of the coresponding month a year ago because of 
slack investment and consumer demands. Though the index 
of industrial production in March 1955 recovered to 171.6, 
thanks to the addition of a seasonal factor; it was still below 
that of the corresponding month of the preceding year. 
After January 1955 there appeared a sharply rising move- 
ment in the price trend, centering around iron and steel, 
affected by the overseas situation. This movement, which 
settled down somewhat with the turn of March owing to 
slack domestic demand and other causes, was a noteworthy 
phenomenon for our country, which is dependent to a high 
degree on foreign trade for her existence. 


In the field of foreign trade, exports continued to make 
a favorable development during most of the term at a 
monthly level of US$140 million, thereby making up for the 
sluggishness in special procurement sales, while imports re- 
gistered no appreciable increase despite the fact that the 
period was the season for the import of foodstuffs and other 
staple commodities. As a result, Japan’s balance of pay- 
ments during the term showed an excess receipt of US$264 
million, a marked improvement over the deficit of US$240 
million during the comparable period of the preceding year. 
However, no optimism regarding the future of Japanese 
foreign trade is warranted when it is considered that some 
of the export sales were made on a less paying basis and 
furthermore the various countries of the world are now 
making every effort to promote exports by adopting a sound 
fiscal and financial policy, as may be seen from the recent 
raise in the official bank rates in the United Kingdom and 
other countries. The need is keenly felt for increasing 
Japan’s competitive power in export trade by pushing for- 
ward industrial rationalization. 

Under such economic conditions, financial institutions 
restrained as far as possible from making nonessential and 
nonurgent loans in conformity with the tight money policy 
and made efforts toward the normalization of financing. As 
a result, the net increase in loans of all banks during the 
term was kept down at Y142.3 billion against a net increase 
of Y334.6 billion in deposits. There was, on the other hand, 
a decrease of Y1387.7 billion in the Bank of Japan loans to 
banks, which decrease served to rectify the over-lending 
position of banks. However, since this situation was brought 
about mostly by excess disbursement of fiscal funds amount- 
ing to Y162.2 billion due to satisfactory exports and other 
causes, it cannot necessarily be called a stabilized situation. 
It is also worthy of note that toward the close of the term 
the Bank of Japan indicated continuance of the tight money 
measures, including the lowering of the adjustment rate ap- 
plied to the higher interest rate application system. 


Operation Curtailment of Cotton Mills 


The Ministry of International Trade and Industry de- 
cided to tighten the present curtailment of cotton spinning 


operation, ie. 12 percent of August, by raising it to 16 
percent and notified their decision to the spinning mills. 
The new decision is as follows: (a) The operation cur- 
tailment rate—a percentage against the average monthly 
production performed during the twelve-month period from 
April, last year through March, this year—will be raised 
from the present 12 percent up to 16 percent, by increasing 
holidays to 8 days (7 days at present) per month, or by 
sealing 36 percent (32 percent at present) of spindles. In 
case both methods are jointly taken, the result should be 
equivalent to that made by sealing 36 percent (32 percent at 
present) of spindles. (b) Undue dismissal of employees 
on account of the enforcement of operation curtailment 
should be avoided in view of the growing labor offensive. 


The decision of the government to take such a step has 
been formed chiefly because the present operation curtail- 
ment plan put into practice from May 1 this year seems not 
to have been effective enough to attain a satisfactory result. 
Somewhat recovered cotton yarn market of late is presumed 
to be of temporary nature in summer and is anticipated to 
aggravate again from August. Besides, the prices of most 
of the cotton fabrics are still very low, which might as likely 
as not compel some traders to undersell in overseas markets, 
or cause a financial failure of small and medium spinning 
mills. Furthermore, the stockpiles of cotton yarn, which 
had been expected to decrease by some 30,000 bales during 
the month of June, were actually lowered only by 5,000 bales 
at the end of June from tne 500,000 bales as of May 31, 
MITI officials point out. Should the 16 percent curtailment 
be effectively practiced, the production of cotton yarn will 
be pulled down from the 171,000 bales a month to 163,800 
bales for the month of August, and consequently the highly 
laid-up stockpiles of cotton yarn and fabrics at present will 
also be somewhat lessened. 


Iron & Steel Business 


Tron/steel business, which began to decline in February 
this year and would not go up, showed a sign to recover 
again in July. The improving trend is ascribed to the effec- 
tive operation curtailment practiced by big makers and also 
to the price rise in the overseas markets. The business 
activity was so brisk in February that makers would rather 
call it a “February-boom”, but the “boom” petered out 
quickly mostly because of the production increase made by 
manufacturers, who had failed to make a proper judgment 
of the trend of demand and supply. They are, therefore, 
determined not to commit the same error this time, and care- 
fully planning to enforce the curbing of operation. On the 
other hand, the tone in the overseas market of iron/steel 
has recently been quite strong, so much so that experts are 
led to predict an appearance of further improvement in the 
fall season when the seasonal demand for the products 
usually rises. 


i Operation curtailment by the big manufacturers coin- 
cided with the announcement of the price raise in the iron/ 
steel market in the chief supplying countries in the world. 
Both of them occurred in July. Production reduction has 
been centered chiefly around ‘iron sheets, wire rods, and 
bar steel, which had been lagging far behind in business. 
The reduction is to be made by some 20 percent of the out- 
put actually made during the first quarter period of the 
current fiscal year. 
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Prices of various products in the home markets showed 
a 10 percent or more improvement in July in comparison 
with the preceding month, and closely approached the 
“February-boom” price levels. Concerning the future, 
manufacturers received orders for more than they could 
safely meet. Export prices are also getting firmer. To 
cite an instance or two, bar steel, which was one time quoted 
less than $100 per ton f.o.b., has nowadays been raised up 
to $105 or more. Galvanized iron sheets gained $5 to $10 
per ton. Quite big inquiries are coming in not only from 
Argentina or India but also from England, Germany, or 
some other countries in Europe. Under the present circum- 
stances, it is predicted that export contracts of ferrous pro- 
ducts will amount to 200,000 tons every month. 


Cement Export 


Cement people state that the nation’s export reached 
the level of 130,000 tons in July overtopping the 112,400 
tons shipped out in June. The highest export ever attained 
in this industry was 120,000 tons realized immediately after 
the outbreak of Korean war. Exceeding this record, the 
July shipment is likely to establish a new high throughout 
the whole period of before and after the war. Chief buying 
countries are Korea, Formosa, Ryukyu, the Philippines, In- 
donesia, Thailand, and others in the South-east Asian area. 
Improving export of cement is chiefly ascribed to the follow- 
ing reasons and causes: (a) In connection with the U.S. 
aids to Formosa and some other nations in the neighboring 
area, purchases of cement by those countries are recently 
becoming more active. (b) Efforts to boost the nation’s 
export have been successful. (c) Because of the ocean 
freights recently raised all over the world, South-east Asian 
countries shifted their buying from West Germany to Japan 
in order to economize ocean freight. 


Monthly breakdown of the export of cement since 
the beginning of the current year is as follows: 


43,900 tons 
39,900 
66,600 
79,700 
103,800 
112,400 


Exports 


Food & beverages 


VSIA ce ote teinw aiatste eiapereisi ce nyers¥eo ciaveipisiaiass s:oxslatevaleaanre 
NEA Rearoree oer 

Textile & products 
Raw silk ..... 


Cotton yarn ...0.s 
Rayon filament yarn 
Rayon staple yarn 
Cotton fabrics 
Silk fabrics 
Rayon fabrics 
Spun rayon fabrics 
Clothes. 
Chemicals 
Chemical 
Non-metal 
Cement 
China ware 
Metal & products 
Tron) steel, crsrerenicisepinaetele e vieareieese= sone 
Non-ferrous metals 
Metal products 
Machinery & transport equipment 
Textile machines & parts 
Sewing machines & parts 
Ships 


fertilizer 
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Exports and Imports for the First Half of 1955 


According to the customs house report, exports and 
imports during the first half of this year amounted to $892 
million and $1,222 million, showing a rise of 24 percent 
(or $172 million) and a drop of 13.4 percent (or $190 
million) respectively, from the corresponding period last 
year. Consequently the deficit of trade became $330 mil- 
lion, showing an improvement of $362 million from the first 
six-month period of last year. Such an improvement is 
said to be attributable to the following factors: (a) Export 
of iron & steel, especially to Australia, India, and Argen- 
tina, increased by 72 percent over the like period a year 
ago, and that of clothes and spun rayon fabrics, notably 
to the United States and Europe, also enlarged by 85 per- 
cent and 56 percent, respectively. (b) Thanks to the 
good normal crop of rice last year, import of food declined 
by 28 percent from the first half of last year. (c), Import 
of raw cotton and other industrial raw materials also 
palpably decreased from the like period a year ago, mainly 
due to the Government’s deflationary policy. 


From the table of commodities shown below, it is ob- 
servable that the shipment of iron & steel occupied 19.8 


percent of the total export, amounting to $117 million, 
which was followed by cotton fabrics (11.1%), clothes 
(4.5%), spun rayon fabrics (4%), non-ferrous metals 


(3.7%), ships (3.4%), and fish (3.4%). On the other hand, 
the biggest import item was raw cotton which amounted to 
$219 million or 17.9 percent of the total import. Other im- 
portant items of import were petroleum (8.9%), rice (8.6%), 
wools (7.4%), wheat (5.9%), soya beans (4.8%), and sugar 
(4.6%). 

According to the Finance Ministry, the nation’s foreign 
trade in June showed an unfavorable balance of $54 million 
with exports of $160 million and imports of $213 million. 
Exports grew larger by $12 million from the previous month, 
whereas imports smaller by $2 million, lowering the import 
excess by $14 million from May. Such an improvement in 
the export during the month was mainly accounted for by 
the increased shipment of fish, tea, cotton yarn, rayon staple 
yarn, cotton fabrics, spun rayon fabrics, clothes, textile 
machines, and ships. 

Exports and imports during the first half of this year 
in comparison with the corresponding period of last year 
are as follows: 


(Value: $1,000) 


Jan.-June 1955 Jan.-June 1954 


Unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 
56,769 59,625 

tons 67,138 29.922 67,935 34,106 
1,000 lbs 7,496 2,836 7,544 2,367 
320,961 299,814 

bales 30,741 17,775 33,139 21,564 
1,000 lbs 12,122 11,347 11,852 8,953 
7 8,248 4,164 9,011 5,331 

s 18,877 - 7,983 10,546 5,758 
1,000 sq yds 497,783 98,872 628,711 126,478 
3 13,082 6,833 11,102 5,608 

+ 144,457 24,883 121,556 24,347 

) 226.940 35,578 117,728 22,808 
40,222 21,686 

47,711 36,764 

tons 451,704 23,678 355,295 19,458 
36,058 81,083 

tons 428,846 8,258 387,024 8,148 
18,936 15,928 

176,303 97,717 

tons 997,821 117,233 390,965 68,128 
a 42,700 33,150 14,639 12,244 
25,917 17,347 

107,453 91,803 

16,961 18,058 

699,204 15,892 536,656 18,417 

148 30,556 216 26,831 

146,764 102,756 

M3 167,367 11,375 163,043 9,192 
tons 19,573 17,558 13,919 13,606 
892,019 719,562 
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Imports 
Food & beverages 


Sugar OTT 
Textile materials 
Rayon pulp 
Wools 
Raw cotton 
Hemp & other 
Metal ores 
Iron ore 
Iron/steel scrap 
Non-ferrous metal ore 
Non-metal minerals 
Phosphate rock 
Potash salt 
Sale: sacausieee 
Mineral fuels 
Goal yy aaitia 
Petroleum 
Other raw materials 
Raw skins 
Soya beans 
Crude rubber 
WOO cu eictata reste aint oc cialaetalatavele werereie.ees iateretetat tama Weel t stir scabetstece 
Chemicals ' 
Machinery & transport equipment 
Automobiles 
Others 


textile materials 


Payments Agreement between West Germany and Japan 


The new agreement, after the present payments agree- 
ment is terminated at the end of September, provides that 
the dollar open-account formula stipulated in the latter 
will be replaced by cash payment formula with pound 
sterling. or the deutsch mark convertible to pound sterling 
as a means of settlement from the beginning of October. 
Representatives of both Governments will meet again and 
consult with each other concerning the disposal of swing 
balance of $12 million Japan now owes West Germany 
as well as the possibility of expanding transactions between 
the two countries. 


Trade between Japan and Federal Republic of Ger- 
many has been conducted on the basis of the dollar open- 
account with a swing limit of $12 million under the Trade 
and Payments Agreements signed in Tokyo on Aug. 2, 1951 
and the trade plans agreed from time to time between them. 
Japan’s current trade plan with West Germany, covering 
the period from Oct. 1, 1954 until Sept. 30, this year, pro- 
vides for a trade of goods and services worth $52 million 
each way. Actual trade between the two signatories during 
the period, however, is anticipated to amount to $24 million 
from Japan and $48 million from West Germany, leaving a 
balance of some $24 million against Japan. Under the new 
agreement, as both countries will no longer need to use U.S. 
dollar for the settlement of trade, Japan’s exports to West 
Germany will most probably amount to more than $30 
million during the twelve-month period from October, this 
year, through September, 1956, and Japanese imports from 
them will also advance by several million dollars from the 
preceding one year. The Japanese Government concluded 
the payments agreement with West Germany to abolish 
the open-account settlement formula as the first step toward 
the liberalization of international trade. The Government 
will gradually conclude similar agreements with the 15 other 
open-account countries—Argentina, Brazil, Formosa, Egypt, 
Finland, French Union, Greece, indonesia, Italy, South 
Korea, Netherlands, the Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, and 
Turkey. 


Cement Production 


; According to the Cement Association, production and 
delivery from January through June this year amounted to 
4,848,435 tons and 4,810,256 tons respectively, showing a 
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(Value: $1,000) 


Jan.-June 1955 Jan.-June 1954 


Unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 
302,686 420,072 

tons 666,734 104,589 1,064,552 194,122 
a 275,542 19,750 550,023 36,939 
Po 970,968 71,886 1,238,696 96,264 
- 506,261 66,011 512,882 53,072 
336,569 367,881 

tons 43,436 8,972 52,298 10,675 
1,000 lbs 110,937 90,861 87,540 84,083 
+ 594,192 218,717 699,367 247,289 

5 89,398 11,483 71,078 9,856 
65,056 106,414 

tons 2,167,792 30,536 2,488,273 34,083 
a 412,567 18,000 578,345 27,428 
7; 421,847 13,272 367,621 13,397 
49,044 41,508 

tons 780,720 15,136 673,271 11,639 
s 388,502 17,372 353,952 15,572 
or 875,647 8,864 768,812 6,783 
137,192 138,683 

tons 1,366,030 26,025 1,703,575 29,706 
kl 5,770,308 108,194 5,410,741 106,131 
171,219 135,747 

tons 29,669 10,636 28,487 12,997 
1 467,551 59,022 358,541 46,200 
” 42,979 29,000 40,757 17,047 
M3 981,446 30,006 1,001,467 25,950 
37,358 39,456 

67,825 99,019 

3,014 3,822 9,009 11,239 

55,262 64,032 

1,222,211 1,411,812 


recession of 234,500 tons and 481,300 tons from the like 
figures a year ago. Consequently, the stockpiles as of the 
end of June stood at 522,604 tons, which was so much as 
309,500 tons more than the level at the similar time of last 
year. But cement people are optimistic about the prospect 
in the second half of the year taking into account an in- 
crease of demand of some 46,000 tons from electric power 
generating industry and 132,000 tons from road and bridge 
construction, not to speak of a general advancement. The 
total demand arising from domestic market during the half 
yearly period is estimated to amount to 5,026,000 tons. On 
the other hand, export will most probably take some 754,000 
tons. All told, the demand for cement expected to arise 
during July through December will be 5,780,000 tons show- 
ing an advance of about 452,000 tons from the correspond- 
ing period last year, which is interpreted to make up the 
drawback in the first half of the year. 


Raw Silk 


Home consumption of silk, which had been inactive last 
year because of the deflationary policy, began to be acti- 
vated this year and, contrary to the general prediction, has 
continually been improved keeping pace with the export 
growing better since last year. Home consumption of silk 


(including dupion and tussah silk) during the first half of. 


each calendar year in the last four years is: 


Years Consumption in bales 
1952 86,432 
1953 79,535 
1954 76,093 
1955 98,403 


Incidentally, the 86,432 bales of the Jan-June period 
of 1952 was the highest record ever attained after the 
war, which, however, was smashed by the half-yearly con- 
sumption this year. 

Comparison between this year and last year concerning 
the consumption of raw silk (excluding dupion and tussah 
silk) and dupion is as follows: 


First-half, 1955 First-half, 1954 


89,627 bales 73,661 bales 
srbisptarapesierst ere 3,211 2,072 


Raw silk 
Dupion 


Consumption of raw silk this year was 21.7 percent 
more than last year and that of dupion made a remarkable 
rise of 54.9 percent in the like comparison. Such a marked 
increase in raw silk consumption at home _ this year. is 
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generally ascribed to the following facts: (a) Improved 
export of silk textile goods. A certain kind of “habutae” 
cloth has continuously been getting popular in overseas 
markets and manufacturers here are buying a lot of raw 
silk for the weaving of exportable textile goods. They used 
about 20,000 bales of raw silk for the purpose during the 
first six months this year showing some 34 percent advance 
from the 15,000 bales for the like period last year. (b) 
Consumption for the manufacture of textile goods for 
domestic use was also raised:— 


(1) The price of raw silk was rather steady ranging 
around the comparatively low level of Y206,000 per bale 
(20/22 A class), which enabled the weavers to operate on 
a profitable basis. (2) Because of its lower price, silk- 
rayon fabric became so popular as a material of clothes 
that the production of this kind of fabric was greatly in- 
creased. On top of that, the ratio between silk and rayon 
in the fabric has recently been changed using more silk 
than before. (3) The official price of rice has been raised 
and farmers are supposed to have become more well-to-do 
than they were before. (4) Quite a quantity of raw silk 
was used for the manufacture of neckties, scarfs, and similar 
goods. 

Concerning the future prospect of the industry, some 
predict the possible decline of demand on the ground of 
the recent rise in price to Y220,000 per bale, but others 
ignore such an opinion referring to the improved standards 
of living in the rural districts throughout the nation. 


in the First Half of 1955 


As is indicated by an index of 191.8 (100 = 1950), 
mining and manufacturing production made a marked ad- 
vance during the first six-month period this year with a 4.3 
percent rise from the monthly average for last year. The 
index also is the post-war high as a monthly average for a 
half-year period. Particularly noticeable was the rise of 
manufacturing production, whose index scored 207.1, or 
more than twice higher than the level of 1950 when the 
Korean War was started. Such a rise in production was 
chiefly attributable to the accelerated shipment of exports 
in the same period. The rise of export, however, was over- 
topped by that of output, and the domestic demand was 
still rather inactive, consequently stockpiles of various com- 
modities rose again. 

When broken down by industries, trend of the mining 
manufacturing production during the period under 
(a) Industries which 


Industrial Production 


and 
review can be classified as follows: 
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continued to raise production from the first half of 1954 
were textiles, oil/coal products, paper & pulp, sundry goods, 
and medicines. (b) Industries whose production fell in the 
second half of 1954 but fully recovered to the level of the 
first half of last year were iron/steel products, chemicals, 
rubber products, leather & leather products, and__ steel 
vessels. (c) Industries whose production improved from 
the latter half of 1954 but could not recover to the level 
of the first half of last year were mining, non-ferrous metal 
& products, ceramics, railway vehicles, food, and tobacco. 
(d) Industries which continued to lower production from 
the first half of 1954 were machinery, and lumbering. 


Itemized in the following are the figures of production 
during the first half of this year in the major industrial 
fields: 


Increase or decrease (—) 


Item Unit First Half from First 

of 1955 Half of 1954 (%) 
Electric Power  ..... 1 million KWH 26,099 4 
Coal: ©! LAR = Ae. eaten 1,000 tons 20,634 —4 
Cruden Oilasee, won cers kl 172,108 3 
Electric Copper sien, SbOR 60,561 —l1 
Zwheboobhsiteek WEA A an an gan “3 223,888 —? 
Heavy Oils wiiehasizees 1,000. kIs 1,866 11 
Pig: Tron. cy suure ean 1,000 tons 2,507 2 
Ordinary Steel  ..... v7 3,382 19 
Machine-Tool ....... ton 3,346 —32 
Cotton Spinning Ma- 

CHING? = vives astcaty s 11,001 =i, 
Weaving Machine 19,802 —13 
Domestic Sewing Ma- 

Pine Sriha ie rseios 1,000 175 24 
Truck Chassis’ ...... 10,650 —-34 
Bieyeles | Wiscidesicses 1,000 535 —3 
Pelephone: oi. escciecars on » 253 —24 
Radio Receiving-Set . Fo 852,482 17 
Camera seuss 472,493 —l 
Watch & Clock 1,000 2,784 3 
Yarn, Cotton 1,000 lbs 479,675 —9 

» , Rayon a 95,516 vf 
Ath WV.00) ities iar ” 57,038 —35 
oe Staple-fiber oi 196,204 26 
Fabric, Cotton 1 million sq. yds 1,023 —36 
SOU) OAL ” 103 31 
as. ye RBYOR) |S occme ” 368 14 
» » Staple-fiber .. % 426 49 
itp trey OO leat carets ” 84 16 
Caustic Soda ........ 1,000 tons 245 5 
Ammonium Sulphate . ” 1,077 2 
Caleium Superphos- 

phate.) shia cies ” 260 1 
Calcium Cyanamide .. ” 912 10 
Synthetic dyestuff ” 10 8 
Pulp; Rayon) Asowwe 1,000 long tons 129 —2 

si ADENE We int ” 771 16 
Sheet. Glass wc ..0500 1,000 boxes 3,019 4 
Gomento 22m 1,000 tons 4,844 —5 
Geramics os. ec eeeccs ton 177,409 “sé 
Automotive Tire 1,000 1,110 ake 
Leather Shoe ._—........ 1,000 pairs 2,502 18 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


P64-Million Loan To ACCFA: A loan of P64 million 
from the Central Bank had been made available to the 
Agricultural Credit and Cooperative Financing Administra- 
tion. The loan would be utilized in the construction of 
warehouses, copra- driers, refrigeration and processing plants, 
and other facilities to improve marketing. The loan would 
bolster the nation-wide program of the ACCFA designed 
to improve the rural economy through self-help, cooperative 
endeavor and free enterprise to increase the productive and 
purchasing capacities of the common people. 


Road Equipment: The Industrial Development Center of 
the National Economic Council announced that $250,000 al- 
located by the United States Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion for the purchase of road building and heavy construc- 


tion equipment was now available. All private contractors 
could apply for the use of these dollar funds but priority 
would be given to those working on projects of the Philippine 
Council for U.S. Aid and the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. The peso financing of the purchase of these road 
building and heavy construction equipment might be made 
under the IDC time-deposit program. Under this program, 
any commercial or savings bank willing to furnish the neces- 
sary funds as medium or long-term loan to the contractor 
may secure a time-deposit from the IDC of the correspond- 
ing amount for a corresponding period. 


Mahogany: Samuel M. Nickey, president of the Nickey 
Brothers, Inc. of Memphis, Tennessee, told the Philippine 
Lumber Producers Association that the acceptance in the 
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consumer’s market of Philippine mahogany is definitely 
established in the American market today. The expanding 
population of the United States, the increased productive 
capacity of laborers, the general tendency of the people to 
build their homes in the suburbs, and the modern concept of 
living among the people, are factors that will insure the 
permanence of American preference for Philippine woods. 
All these conditions give ample assurance of a good and 
stable market for some time in the future for Philippine 
mahogany. 

The adaptability, value, utility, and natural beauty of 
Philippine mahogany in preference to other species, have 
been shown and demonstrated in several ways. It is pleas- 
ing to the eye and its ability to blend with other construc- 
tion material which makes it conveniently adaptable, unlike 
other wood species, have brought about a firm consciousness 
in the people to prefer the use of Philippine woods. Not- 
withstanding the wide acceptance and preference enjoyed 
by Philippine woods in America, it is nonetheless imperative 
that they should be sold at a competitive price, in view of 
the serious competition that is being offered by fiber glass 
which is likewise increasing in popularity. The United 
States market for Philippine mahogany will continue to ex- 
pand. 


Japan Reparations: Japanese foreign ministry. officials 
stated the Philippines’ proposal for 800 million dollars war 
reparations from Japan might be acceptable with a few 
changes in the payment formula. The main changes that 
might make the total acceptable would be: 1. Lengthening 
the payment period from 18 to 20 years and permitting 
Japan to pay in unequal instalments—small ones at first. 
The payments would grow larger in 10 years after Japan 
finishes paying reparations to Burma. 2. Increasing the 
proposed 30 million dollars worth of services, such as ship- 
ping to the Philippines, to 70 or 80 million and decreasing 
the proposed 20 million dollars cash payment the same 
amount in pesos received from Philippine purchases of 
Japanese capital goods and in effect an additional grant of 
20 million worth of capital goods. 


Atomic Reactor: Atomic energy for commercial use is 
not expected in ‘the Phil. until after 1960. Atomic energy 
will not fully replace the conventional sources of power. 
The best estimates of the probable cost of electricity from 
atomic-electric plant in the United States, assuming that all 
difficulties are solved and commercial operation becomes a 
reality, is $.0138 per kilowatt hour. (The Maria Cristina 
Power project is producing at P.005 a kilowatt hour; Am- 
buklao, when it starts operations, at P.028, and Caliraya, at 
P.015). In the United States, the generation of electric 
energy from atomic power is in the experimental stage, and 
no atomic-electric plant is in operation on a commercial 
scale. In the Philippines, the use of atomic energy is bound 
to come later than in the United States, and is certain to 
be more expensive. It will be prohibitive to construct in 
the Philippines the facilities to process uranium into atomic 
fuel and to build the facilities for disposal of radioactive 
wastes. 


Cement Firm: President Magsaysay recently signed into 
law a bill which appropriates P15 million for the increase 
of the capital stock of the Cebu Portland Cement Company, 
and P5 million for the development of coal resources. The 
law also provides that “no portion of the latter sum (P5 
million) shall be utilized to compete with private persons 
engaged in coa] mining or for the exploration or development 
by the Cebu Portland Cement Company on royalty basis of 
coal resources leased by the government in favor of private 
persons.” The amount of P15 million will be used mainly to 
retire outstanding long term loans from the Rehabilitation 
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Finance Corporation so as to reduce the fixed charges that 
Cebu Portland has to meet annually. In eliminating the 
heavy annual interest and amortization, the cement firm can 
use the amount to improve its existing plant facilities and 
eventually lower its cost of cement production. 


FAO’s Aid: Filemon C. Rodriguez, coordinator of 
United States aid, clarified the policy of the FOA mission. 
Out of $93 million allotted for the Philippines under the aid 
program, about $38.21 million, or about 41 per eent of the 
total, has been given to industry, directly or indirectly, as 
compared with $16.8 million, or 18.07 per cent earmarkéd 
for agriculture. 16.51 percent of the $93 million aid pro- 
gram will benefit industry directly. This includes $2.2 mil- 
lion for industry and mining, and $13.25 million for the 
purchase of industrial equipment and raw materials. In 
addition the $20 million given for transportation will aid 
industry indirectly because it would ease distribution and 
help lower production costs. Agriculture was given priority 
during the early years of the program as the Philippines 
has an agricultural economy, with a large part of the popula- 
tion dependent on agriculture, and following the Liberation, 
the main concern was to get enough food and shelter for 


everybody. FOA aid is now gradually being shifted to in- 
dustry. 
Indonesia: The department of foreign affairs is con- 


sidering to extend the route of Philippine Air Lines from 
Davao to Menado in Indonesia. The idea was being given 
consideration by the foreign office as a step fer fostering 
cultural andecommercial intercourse between southern Philip- 
pines and northern Indonesia. Indonesia was considering a 
similar plan for Garuda Airways. 


Machinery has been set in -motion for making possible 
the conclusion of a batter trade agreement between Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. Such an agreement had long 
been under study by the two governments but had remained 
unacted upon due to certain legal technicalities. 


Coconut Products: Benjamin Salvosa, chairman of the 
Philippine Coconut Administration, sounded an appeal re- 
cently to private capital to venture in the utilization of chief 
products of the coconut. The PHILCOA chairman pointed 
out that capital of aliens and Filipinos alike if properly tap- 
ped would generate wealth and employment for Filipinos and 
increase their earnings and purchasing power. He appealed 
to alien business, particularly copra traders, to engage 
in the manufacturing business and to. open opportunities for 
Filipino traders to take over gradually the copra trade. He 
urged the immediate organization of cooperatives among 
coconut planters to take advantage of the loans to be 
granted by the ACCFA. To hasten the organization of 
cooperatives, PHILCOA will lend money to the ACCFA for 
the salaries and traveling expenses of ACCFA cooperative 
organizers. 


US Rice: The United States offered to sell part of its 
surplus rice to the Philippines to help meet the latter’s 
65,000-ton importation requirement this year. The cabinet 
originally approved the importation of 50,000 tons of rice 
to meet an expected deficit of the same amount due to last 
year’s underproduction. Of this, 35,000 tons have been im- 
ported: 10,000 directly, and 25,000 tons on barter basis. The 
remaining 15,000 have to be imported yet. The cabinet re- 
cently approved the importation of another 50,000 tons for 
reserve purposes. 


Import Trade: Finance Secretary Jaime Hernandez said 
that import business on the non-dollar basis should be dis- 
couraged and that he was for implementing strictly the pre- 
sidential directive to confiscate all non-dollar importations 
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of commodities coming in direct competition with locally 
preduced goods. Non-dollar importation cannot be en- 
couraged because (1) it tends to defeat the purpose of ex- 
change controls and (2) it promotes blackmarketing of 
dollars. Under the non-dollar allocation business the dollars 
that should go to the Central Bank are usually sold to parties 
that can afford to pay higher prices for them. 

All non-dollar importations of articles, commodities or 
products coming in direct competition with locally-produced 
agricultural or industrial goods should be confiscated by the 
bureau of customs. Goods imported under this arrangement 
will be reshipped to the port of origin by the importers under 
the provisions of the anti-dumping law. 


PAL: The cabinet refused a resolution of the board of 
directors of the National Development Company propos- 
ing the sale of 20 percent of the NDC holdings in the Philip- 
pine Air Lines to Pan American World Airways. The sale, 
it was pointed out, would remove the government’s majority 
voting control insofar as PAL affairs and operations were 
concerned. The NDC bcard had recommended approval of 
the cash sale at P12.50 per share of 20 percent of the au- 
thorized and outstanding capital stock of the PAL from the 
54.186 percent owned by the NDC. The resolution said that 
the PAL board of directors had taken notice of the desire 
of Pan American World Airways to buy 20 percent or 
160,000 shares of the total 800,000 P.A.L. shares. The 
160,000 shares were taken from the, holdings of the NDC in 
the PAL, representing 433,490,240 shares. 


Irrigation System: President Ramon Magsaysay launched 
a P3,700,000 irrigation project, calculated to raise farm pro- 
duction in five towns of Camarines Norte. The irrigation 
system is a joint project of the Philippine government and 
the U.S. Foreign Operations Administration. Of the total 
cost, the Philippine government will shoulder P2,615,000 and 
the F.0.A., P1,154,000. To be benefited by the project will 
be the towns of Daet, Basud, Talisay, Mercades and Vinzons, 
all in the province of Camarines Norte. The irrigation 
canals will be about 67 kilometers long. From 4,000 to 6,000 
hectares will be irrigated. This project would give a new 
life of abundance to all people in the towns to be covered 
by the irrigation system, especially the. farmers and barrio 
people who had suffered from poverty. 


Aid to Gold Industry: Servillano Aquino, member of 
the gold subsidy board, said the board is considering a pro- 
posal to have the Central Bank purchase all the gold pro- 
duced in the Philippines, with a direct government subsidy 
of P40 per ounce in the case of marginal mines, and P35 
per ounce for over-marginal mines, in addition to the official 
price of P70 per ounce. Central Bank does not intend to 
purchase the entire production of the gold mines under the 
subsidy law owing to lack of available funds. At present, 
funds available for subsidy payments are sufficient for about 
only 30 percent of the total mineral production. — The law 
specifically limits the source of the funds for subsidy to the 


THE PHILIPPINES IN 


International Reserves continued to decline, reaching an 
all-time low since 1949 at $239.88 million in May. Month- 
end total reserves in June were up by $8.15 million from 
May, but were $24.66 million less than the closing balance last 
December 31, 1954 and $57.67 million lower than the level in 
September last year when the downswing was first noted. 
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direct and indirect taxes payable by the gold mines as well 
as the funds generated by the sale of gold to the Central 
Bank. The law itself, therefore, limits the funds available 
for subsidy, and the amount of gold which can be absorbed 
by the Central Bank must necessarily be limited. 


Expropriation: The government has earmarked 11 
big estates and 12 homesites for expropriation and distribu- 
tion to tenants in connection with the land for the landless 
program of the administration. A three-man committee re- 
ported to the President that there were 42 haciendas and 
37 homesites being studied by the committee for expropria- 
tion. The haciendas have a total area of about 52,000 
hectares valued at about P16,000,000 and holding some 8,000 
families, while the homesites have an area of about 6,200,000 
square meters valued at about P19,000,000 and _ holding 
about 6,500 families. There were more than 30 other re- 
quests for expropriation with no pertinent data or informa- 
tion available filed with presidential expropriation committee. 
President Magsaysay said that pending passage of the land 
tenure bill, he would use any available funds in the govern- 
ment either from the NARRA or from. any other appropriate 
source, for the expropriation of these estates. 


Rice-Coal Barter: The Cebu Portland Cement board of 
directors endorsed to the National Rice and Corn Corpora- 
tion the draft of a contract for the importation of 15,000 
tons of Thailand rice in exchange for Malangas coal. CEPOC 
Board Chairman Augusto L. Sevilla stated the deal would 
conserve the country’s dollar reserves as the Thailand cereal 
to be imported was worth $1,574,250 and that the Philippine 
coal to be exported would be worth $1.5 millions. The bar- 
ter deal would help the development of coal resources for 
which purpose congress had recently appropriated P5 millions. 
CEPOC would employ an additional 100 men to export its 
coal, 


Citrus Industry: The Rehabilitation Finance Corpora- 
tion approved the recommendation of Jose S. Camus, super- 
vising governor of its agricultural department, of extending 
its citrus financing to eleven more provinces. With this new 
policy, citrus growers benefited will now include those from 
the provinces of Cavite, Camarines Sur, Negros Occidental, 
Davao, Bukidnon, Mountain Province, Lagyna, Quezon, 
Oriental Mindoro, Nueva Vizcaya and Zamboanga del Norte, 
in addition to Batangas, Iloilo, Capiz and Antique, the cri- 
ginal recipients of the financial aid. Although citrus can 
be grown all over the country, Governor Camus said that 
this kind of financing has been extended to those provinces 
because they are regions with great potentials for commer- 
cial citrus growing, especially marketing. Citrus is one of 
the country’s biggest imported fruits. Until recently, it was 
a drain on dollar reserves. Aside, therefore, from conserving 
dollar reserves, this aid will reduce, if not eliminate, the 
importation of citrus and also increase local production of 
this commodity. A maximum loan of P1,000 per hectare is 
at present being extended to farmers under this special 
financing plan. 


FIRST HALF OF 1955 


Central Bank reserves of $195.55 million as of June 30 (79 
per cent of total Philippine international reserves) were $1.56 
million less than the- opening balance in January this year 
and $35.15 million lower than the precarious level reached in 
December, 1949 when the Government instituted a system of 
controls to preserve Philippine dollar resources. 
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Staple Products featured price declines except in leaf 
tobacco and rice. Copra resecada suffered on over-all low in 
average price for the first six months of P4.48 per hundred 
kilos compared to the same period a year ago. On the 
average, coconut oil declined by 10 centavos per kilo while 
export sugar averaged P13.77, down by P1.38 per picul. 
Hemp, Davao and Non-Davao J1, registered a'marked decline 
in average price of P7.40 per picul. 

Foreign Trade for the first four months of the year was 
P25.4 million more than the like period last year. This in- 
crease, however, was mainly due to an expansion in imports 
for the period under review which exceeded the 1954 total 
for the same period by P52.8 million, On the other hand, 
export receipts declined by P27.4 million compared to the 
total recorded for the same months last year. The total 
trade deficit of P89.2 million from January to April this 
year is the largest on record since 1949. The total trade 
deficits for the same months in 1953 amounted to only P26.8 
million and only P9.0 million for the corresponding period in 
1954. 

Cost of Living (average all-items index) for the first 
six months of the year stood at 306.8 per cent, 4.6 points less 
than the opening index in January but 0.2 point higher than 
the comparable period in 1954. 


The monthly over-all retail price indices (1949 = 100) 
for the period under review averaged 94.4 per cent, 3.8 points 
lower than the average for the identical period a year ago. 
The all-items retail price index declined by 4.7 points from 
January to June, 4.3 points off from the like period last 
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year. The all-items general wholesale price index (1949 = 
100) stood at 89.3 per cent at the close of the first half of 
the year, registering a new low since 1949, 3.0 points lower 
than the opening index in January, 1955. The wholesale 
price index for imported products dropped to 118.2 per 
cent, a decline of 7.7 points for the first half of the year 
compared to the like period last year. At 90.3 per cent, the 
wholesale average price index for export products was 5.5 
points lower than in January. 

Foreign Exchange Receipts and Disbursements resulted 
in a net disbursement of $46.64 million during the first six 
months of 1955 against a net receipt of $7.56 million realized 
during the same period a year ago. 

Money Supply: The prevailing average for the first four 
months of the year was substantially lower than that obtain- 
ing during the identical months last year. 

Domestic Credits: Appreciable expansion was _ noted 
during the first four months of the year, which showed an 
increase of P197.7 million from the total prevailing for the 
like period a year ago. 

Investments: Number and paid-up capital of new busi- 
ness organizations showed appreciable declines during the 
first six months of the year compared to the like period last 
year. 

Securities Market was exceptionally active, registering 
total sales of 355,939,980 shares valued at P45,438.5 thou- 
sand, against shares traded of only 52,033,922 having an ag- 
gregate value of P9,467.8 thousand’ for the same period last 
year. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THAILAND 


High Cost of Living 


The Bangkok Chamber of Commerce wonders, as much 
as all Siamese do, about the high cost of living in the 
country especially in Bangkok. The Chamber, in _ polite 
tones, states that many people are complaining about the 
cost of living which seems to rise steadily. The Government 
has expressed its great concern over this matter. In the 
middle of May, the Cabinet Council appointed a committee, 
headed by Field Marshal Pin Chunhawan, to study ways and 
means of reducing the high cost of living. At the first 
meeting of this committee, indices of cost of living in 
Thailand and other countries were studied. It was found 
out that the cost of living in Thailand is higher than in 
many other countries. Using 1950 as the base year, the 
cost of living index for Thailand in February 1955 was 
139. There are different points of view as to the causes 
for the present high cost of living. Some say that the 
high rate of foreign exchange is the chief cause. As im- 
porters have to pay more baht to buy foreign exchange, 
they will have to charge higher prices for their goods, thus 
raising the cost of living. This explanation is partly true. 
But imported goods account for only 5-10 percent of the 
cost of living. For the low-income group the cost of living 
depends chiefly on the prices of domestic goods, especially 
vice and other food items such as meat and vegetables. 

The facts are unpleasant. High 
the result of widespread graft and 
unscrupulous profiteering by 
uncurbed by Government and even, frequently, aided 
and abetted by officials (civilian and military) for 
private gain. The public is being fleeced. Bangkok is the 
most expensive city in East Asia. Tourists and travellers 


living costs are 
corruption, of 
traders and merchants, 


are suffering from the exactions. Irregular practices 
flourish. Unless cost of living is drastically reduced, tourists 
should be discouraged from visiting Thailand. The Siamese 
people will have to show, for protection of their own liveli- 
hood, more courage and spirit. Under the renewed so-called 
democratic policy of the Prime Minister P. Pibunsonggram, 
now again in full power after the interregnum of Police 
General Phao and his father-in-law Field-Marshal Phin, a 
more vigorous attempt to smash corruption, merchant 
machinations and profiteering, and subsequent lowering of 
cost of living might be expected if one is inclined to view 
things with more sanguinity than is actually warranted by 
the state of affairs in the Thai Kingdom. 


Commercial Museum 


The commercial museum of Thailand is located at the 
first floor of the Department of Commercial Intelligence, 
Ministry of Economie Affairs, Bangkok. It was opened on 
national day of June 24, 1955. A variety of Thai natural 
resources and manufactured goods are on display. The in- 
terior decoration of the building has a touch of the modern 
showrooms. The museum includes a libyary for public use. 
The Ministry of Economic Affairs had set up the museum 
to serve in the field of education and render itself useful 
in the promotion of trade. Thai resources are varied and 
abundant, but are hardly known by outsiders; even most 
Thai have a very limited idea about the resources. Thailand 
is in need of a larger market for her industrial resources 
and agricultural products in order to balance her interna- 
tional trade. It is up to commercial firms to take advantage 
of this museum for exhibiting their products. 

The first commercial museum in Thailand was founded 
by the late King Rama VI in 1926 and was under the juris- 
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diction of the Ministry of Commerce and Communication. 
The purpose of setting up the commercial museum at that 
time was to bring to the people in Thailand a picture of 
Thai natural resources and products of handicraft. As time 
went on the samples in the form of exhibits had increased 
so much that.a larger building was needed. Some of the 
exhibits in the museum were samples of teak and other 
woods, .tin, wolfram, lead, antimony, iron ores, zircons, sa- 
phires, nielloware, silk fabric, brassware, lacquer-ware, grass 
rugs, bronze-ware, ceramics, bamboo work, paper umbrellas, 
and various types of paddy. The museum was damaged by 
bombing during World War II and was closed. In 1953 the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, aware of the importance of a 
commercial museum, began to make plans for setting up a 
new commercial museum. The work on the museum was 
carried out in 1954 and was completed on June 10, 1955. 


Favorable Trade 


Thailand is increasing its exports and the total value 
of exports is now exceeding that of imports, it was an- 
nounced by Major-General Siri Siriyothin, Minister of Econo- 
mic Affairs. In April exports aggregated 30 million baht 
and imports 20 million baht. It was the first time since 
1952 that exports exceeded imports. Rice shipments are 
improving, with a total of 587,750 tons exported this year 
up to the end of June. If shipments continue at this rate, 
Thailand will export around 1,200,000 tons this year.: This 
will mean disposal of all stocks and also better rice trade 
next year. Thailand may have 1,400,000 to 1,500,000 tons 
exportable surplus this year. Other exports are also on the 
increase, particularly shipments of secondary crops. Mea- 
sures are under consideration to promote the salt export 
trade. Talks are held with Japan for sale of Thai salt. 
Salt producers or exporters may be given special ,import 
privileges. 

More Rice Eating 


It is planned to have discussions among principal rice- 
producing and exporting countries to encourage increased 
rice consumption, Luang Thawin Sethapanitkarn, Director- 
General of the Foreign Trade Department, Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, stated. There is a serious problem of 
excess of rice production over consumption and this problem 
is an international problem. If the people of Africa could 
be educated to use rice as their staple food it would give a 
tremendous boost to the demand for rice. If the people 
of Europe and America could be convinced of the qualities 
of rice as a food and be encouraged to use it to the extent 
of one-fourth of their present consumption of wheat products 
there would be a much greater demand for rice. These 
questions of promoting rice consumption have to be studied 
by the rice producing and exporting countries together and 
cannot be acted upon by any of these countries individually. 


Rice Exports 


Thailand’s rice export trade has been steadily improv- 
ing. Thailand is likely to sell all its exportable surplus of 
a little more than one million tons from last year’s crop. 

American supply of Southeast Asian markets with sur- 
plus American rice is being studied. A Thai-Burmese agree- 
ment to steady rice prices and markets is being mooted in 
Rangoon. The Americans are interested in sending surplus 
American rice to Laos and Cambodia, which are short of 
rice. These countries are receiving American economic aid 
and the United States Government prefers to ship surplus 
rice (for which there are government price supports) to 
them rather than to make dollar allotments to be used in 
purchasing rice from elsewhere. Laos and Cambodia are 
not the chief markets for Thai rice but they are natural 
markets for rice from Siam. American rice is good but 
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Laotians and Cambodians may not easily take to American 
rice. Rice consumers develop their tastes and stick to them, 
just as some Europeans prefer brown wheat bread while 
others prefer white bread. Malaya, Singapore, Hongkong 
and Japan are the chief markets for Siamese rice. A total 
of 460,000 tons of rice have been shipped from Bangkok 
from the beginning of this year to the end of June mostly 
to these territories. Japan took 165,000 tons, Singapore 
83,000 tons, Hongkong 67,000 tons and Malaya 61,000 tons. 
These countries are expected to continue as markets for 
Thai rice, though Burmese officials are trying their utmost 
to sell Burmese rice. The people of these countries prefer 
Thai rice to Burmese rice while the people of India, and 
Ceylon prefer Burmese rice. Countries with large numbers 
of Chinese prefer Thai rice while countries with large num- 
bers of Indians prefer Burmese rice. 


Thai-US Rice Talks 


Charles F'. Baldwin, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Economic Affairs and head of the US. rice 
mission touring the Far East, stated that there was con- 
siderable discussion of the problem of surplus rice. The 
United States Government had already put into effect a 25 
percent reduction in acreage planted in rice in the United 
States. Under the existing Jaws and agricultural policies 
in the United States continuance of or increase in the present 
large U.S. surplus of rice might produce circumstances which 
would have a depressing effect on world rice prices. The 
accumulation of surplus rice in the United States is not a 
result of government policies or actions to increase rice pro- 
duction. Increased production of rice in the United States 
resulted from the large increase in the world demand for 
rice after World War II and the consequent increase in rice 
prices. As evidenced by the move to reduce rice acreage, 
the United States is doing something about the problem. 
With respect to any additional sales of surplus U.S. rice to 
Asian markets during the current U.S. crop year, the United 
States has adopted’ a policy that such sales will not be 
made at prices or in an amount which would materially in- 
jure friendly countries by preventing them from sharing 
equitably in an expanded total rice market, by interfering 
with their normal exports, or by progressively driving down 
prices. These conditions indicate recognition by the United 
States of the importance of rice in the economies of such 
countries as Thailand and the desire of the United States 
to avoid any action which would be damaging to the in- 
terests of those countries. 

Among the many aspects of the world rice situation 
which the U.S. Mission discussed with Thai officials were 
means to increase the total consumption of rice. The con- 
ferees were in agreement that consumption is a key aspect 
of the problem and that every effort should be made by the 
principal rice-producing and exporting countries to encour- 
age increased consumption. Several months ago Japan and 
the United States reached a tentative agreement, under 
which Japan would acquire various U.S. surplus agricultural 
products including rice. The intervening time has. been 
required to work out certain technical and detailed aspects 
of the agrezment. In negotiating the agreement, special 
precautions were taken to assure that the U.S. surplus rice 
which will be acquired by Japan under the agreement will 
not encroach upon Thailand’s normal rice cxports to Japan. 
Under that agreement the major portion of the sales pro- 
ceeds will be used by the Japanese government on a loan 
basis for economic development purposes. The balance will 
be used by the U.S. Government for varic:» purposes, in- 
cluding the purchase of goods in Japan for cther friendly 
countries. A similar type agreement between Thailand anc 
the United States relating to tobacco and dried milk is now 
under consideration. 
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US Aid 


Three hundred and sixty million baht is expected to 
be realized from the sale of 17,510,000 American aid dollars 
for essential imports. The proceeds will be used for econo- 
mic projects approved by the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration of the US Government. The present rate of 21.80 
baht to one at which the dollars are being made available 
may be reduced to a lower rate. It is planned to revise the 
rate every fortnight, but it is being kept on a level with 
the Japan open account trade rate for the dollar so that the 
Japan trade may not be affected. The dollars-for-imports 
plan is only a temporary measure to stabilize foreign ex- 
change rates. Thailand must export more if there is to be 
a permanent stabilizer. Thailand needs more exchange and 
must export to get more exchange, the American Government 
cannot go on giving ever more dollars. 


Port Extension 


The Port Authority requires 200 million baht for a 
five-year plan of extension of the Port of Thailand (Klong 
Toey) with further improvements in facilities. The Govern- 
ment has been trying to obtain a loan of this amount from 
the World Bank but attempts have not met with success. 
One of the main reasons for the World Bank holding back on 
this major loan is that the Port is still tied to the Govern- 
ment and is not a fully autonomous organization. Taking 
away all political control over the Port is not considered 
possible because legislation on this has to go through the 
National Assembly which is unlikely to pass such legislation. 
The Port Authority is doing its utmost to fulfil other major 
requirements of the World Bank. The Director of the 
Port, General Luang Chart Nakrob, has dismissed inefficient 
officials, including those who had been taken into the Port 
service on recommendation of government leaders. Ia this, 
the political leaders have not interfered. 

The World Bank at present is not considering a 200 
million baht loan for the Port but it is studying a proposal 
for a four million US dollar loan for purchase of dredgers 
to maintain the new depth of the bar channel and that of 
the area in front of the wharves. The smaller loan is ex- 
pected to be ‘granted. 


Stock Exchange 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs is making plans to set 
up a stock exchange on the lines of the exchange in New 
York. Colonel Chalit Chunhasirirak, secretary to the Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs, who toured Europe and the United 
States to study stock exchange operations, is holding dis- 
cussions with Nai Kasem Sripayak, Undersecretary of the 
Ministry, on the plans. The New York stock exchange has 
been picked as a suitable model for the exchange planned 
for Bangkok. 

Colonel Chalit opines that a stock exchange is important 
for Thailand. Through a stock exchange, industrial and com- 
mercial stocks and shares could be offered for subscription 
and this would assist industrial and commercial development. 
It is planned to sell bonds for public projects through the 
proposed stock exchange. This, it is hoped, will make 
more money available. quicker for important projects and 
will relieve the burden public projects place on the national 
budget. Through the stock exchange, control may be placed 
Over money circulation and foreign exchange. One of the 
problems which have to be solved before the stock exchange 
is set up is lack of knowledge by the general public here 
of the uses and benefits of a stock exchange. The Ministry 
will launch as soon as possible a campaign to educate the 
public on the functions of stock exchanges. 


Light and Water Supply 


Expressing hope that the measure may bring about real 
improvements in electric and water supply in Bangkok and 
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Thonburi, the Cabinet Council decided that the government 
organizations handling these facilities be transformed into 
companies in which the Government, the two municipalities 
and the public will hold shares. A committee was appointed 
to study problems connected with this measure, take steps to 
solve them and start forming the companies. 

It has not yet been decided whether there will be separ- 
ate companies for electric supply and for water - supply. 
The Government feels that failure to achieve progress in 
improvement of electric and water supply facilities has been 
due to the present set-up of the organizations, which have 
limited capital facilities and which are not being operated 
on a business-like basis. 


More Theaters 


The Ministry of Interior is going to stay issue of any 
more permits for building of movie-halls and theaters in 
Bangkok and Thonburi. The present number of theaters 
should not have been permitted. A decision was made to 
limit theaters. However, it was found that there was no 
law forbidding building of more theaters, and there had 
been arguments between the Public Prosecutor and persons 
planning theaters. While the Ministry holds back on issue 
of further permits, it is drafting a legislative bill for the 
National Assembly to make the proposed ban on more thea- 
ters legally binding. 


‘Self-Help’ Projects For Northeast 


The Public Welfare Department of the Ministry of In- 
terior is starting self-development settlements in north- 
eastern provinces to provide the northeastern farmer with 
better agricultural conditions. These settlements are to be 
supplied with adequate water through wells and irrigation 
system planned by the Public Welfare Department together 
with the Irrigation Department. Plans for the settlements 
were drawn up following a survey of the northeastern areas 
by a Public Welfare Department earlier this year. The 
northeast is very dry and the peopie are starving because the 
hard ground refuses to yield food. In most homes in the 
northeast a family has no more than ten baht in savings. 
Self-development settlements with proper irrigation facilities 
will provide a major solution of the problems of the north- 
east. Besides irrigation, facilities in marketing products 
will be arranged by the Public Welfare Department for 
families in the settlements. The families will be organized 
into co-operatives. Rice farms, vegetable gardens and’ fruit 
orchards are to be cultivated in the settlements. 


Oil Shale Company 


A 300 million baht company, with General Sarit Thana- 
rat, Army Commander-in-Chief, Assistant Defence Minister 
and top promoter of the November Coup, as president, has 
been set up to exploit oil shale resources in Tak province. 
This company—Thun Nammun Thai Company or Thai Coal 
and Oil Company—vwill develop deposits of oil shale in Mae 
Sodt, Tak, which, according to the manager, Captain Som- 
wang Sarasat Polakand, “will provide enough fuel oil for a 
hundred years.” The shale has been tested and found to be 
24 percent oil. This is high compared with the average 
percentage abroad of 12 percent. The deposits are spread 
over an area of 10,000 rai. Experts will be coming from 
Germany to advise the company. The company has been 
granted a 30-year concession to work the shale oil deposits 
in Mae Sodt. Preduction is expected to begin in three 
years. The 300 million baht of the company is only the 
initial capital. A total of 1,000 million baht will be re- 
quired. Foreign companies interested in investing in this 
company will have their requests considered. At present 
no foreign company is connected with the project. Vice- 
Presidents of the company are a Police Major-General and 
a Major-General of the ubiquitous Army. 
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MARSHALL OF SINGAPORE AND THE OPPOSITION 


The meteoric rise to political and social prominence of 
47-year-old David Saul Marshall, Chief Minister in Singa- 
pore’s newly elected Labour Front Government, has surprised 
most shades of opinion in Malaya. Ever since he swept into 
power as leader cf the Labour Front after defeating a divided 
conseivative opposition Marshall has been the subject of 
conversation in the clubs and counting houses around Raffles 
Place. He is an interesting figure, too, for local palmists 
and astrologers. After careful study of the stars that at- 
tended his birth and the lines that criss-cross his palms the 
seers have reported that he has been firmly launched on a 
journey of life from which he will never look back again. 
But the astrologers have predicted it will not be roses, roses 
all the way. He will have to face opposition and considerable 
difficulty in getting over the obstacles which will lie in his 
path. 

Within a few days of his becoming Chief Minister. Mar- 
shall had a host of troubles on his hands. Singapore’s turbu- 
lent Communist-minded students and its restless labour force 
plunged the colony into its bloodiest rioting in recent vears. 
The riots and the continuing unrest pose a serious threat 
to the precarious grip Marshall has on the Singapore govern- 
ment. He holds a slender majority in a government in 
which five subjects—finance, defence, security, foreign affairs 
and the civil service—are reserved and will be in the hands 
of three British officials. Over these subjects the Governor 
can exercise his overriding powers. 


Marshall now more than at any time needs the consoling 
proghecies of the Singapore soothsayers. They have pre- 
dicted he will overcome all the obstacles that beset his path 
and finally progress so rapidly he will delight his friends 
and confound ‘his enemies. 

Marshall has the memory of surmounting seemingly 
unconquerable difficulties in the past to help him in these 
distracting days. And he has also the knowledge: that in the 
past too, good fortune has come to him out of the blue. It 
was in 1951 that Marshall then a barrister hit the front 
pages of the Colony’s newspapers in what is now known as 
the famous Nonis Murder Trial. Assigned to defend young 
Nonis who was charged with the murder of a 13-year-old 
Eurasian girl, lawyer Marshall became headline news with 
his conduct of the case which ended in the dramatic “not 
guilty” verdict which freed his client. 

From that moment David Marshall’s star was in the 
ascendant. Forsaking civil cases, Marshall won fame as a 
criminal lawyer and scored success after success in the 
courts of Singapore and the Federation. He never looked 
back—his steady march forward following the road lighted 
by his lucky star has today given him the second highest 
position in the Colony—Chief Minister in the Labour Front 
Government of Singapore. 

Born in Singapore in 1908 of Jewish parents, David 
Marshall’s forbears were among a large number of Jews 
who were forced to flee from Spain during the inquisition. 
His ancestors reached Mesopctamia and changed their name 
from Mashal to Marshall. It was with this name that 
David’s father came to Singapore where David was born. 
When Turkey declared war on Britaifi-in the 1914-1918 hosti- 
tilities, David and his mother were in Mesopotamia. The 
presence of a Chinese amah with them, puzzled and disturbed 
the Turkish authorities but they politely informed his mother 
that she and her son would have to remain there under 
house-detention. 

When World War II ended, David and his mother re- 
turned to Singapore where David started his schooling. He 


attended a Catholic convent in the Colony, but was expelled 
for being absent from class (on his father’s order) for the 
celebration of the Jewish Day of Atonement. His father 
then got him admitted to St. Andrew’s (Anglican) School 
from where he graduated to Raffles Institution. He was 
studious and worked hard at his books. 

Then misfortune overtook him when he was stricken 
with pernicious malaria. Recovering from his illness, the 
tall, spindly-legged David earned the nickname of ‘Professor 
Longshanks” frem his schoolmates. He kept at his books 
with determination and never strayed lower than two places 
from the top of the class.. His favourite reading matter at 
this time were the wild wést stories of the renowned Buffalo 
Bill and the adventures of detective Sexton Blake. His 
literary pursuits changed when he read Dickens and Scott— 
today he reads Somerset Maugham and Steinbeck and French 
moderns. 

A suspected respiratory ailment laid him low just when 
he was about to sit for a Queen’s Scholarship. He was, des- 
patched by his father to Switzerland to take the cure. Re- 
covering, he was back in Singapore after nine months and 
from 1926 did fairly well as a share-broker until again his 
health was. affected and he was again packed off to Switzer- 
land. 

After a period of successful treatment he went to Bel- 
gium where he studied textile manufacture with hopes of 
acting as agent for Belgian textile firms when he returned to 
Singapore at the height of the 1980 depression. He became 
a successful salesman of cars, silverware and corks. 

It was in 1930 too that romance came into his life. He 
met the only woman he would have liked to marry. At that 
time he was earning $175 a month and on reflection with 
the girl of his choice came to the conclusion that they could 
Searcely live on this pay. He saved every possible cent and 
by 1934 had amassed the respectable sum of $3,500. 

This was the signal that the time was ripe for him to 
choose a profession. He would have wished very much to 
become a doctor, but the long course of study and expense 
deterred him. He locked around and decided that becoming 
a lawyer was speedier. 

He went to England at the age of 26 and passed his Bar 
finals in 18 months—the minimum period permitted any law 
student. While studying law he augmented his resources by 
giving instructions in chess playing and working as a waiter. - 
Finally, he was attached to the staff of an eminent barrister 
who helped the earnest young David along, even to lending 
him his trousers fo¥ certain occasions. 

By 1937 David Marshall was back in Singapore and ad- 
mitt@d to practise. But he was a newcomer and an unknown 
quantity. He tried to get to the top as quickly as possible, 
realised that he must exercise patience and plodded through 
the lower courts for small fees. Then, after the war—he 
was a prisoner after the Japanese took Singapore and was 
interned in Japan—success came—the first big murder trial 
to which he was assigned for the defence. 

Since then his rise in his profession has startled his 
fellow barristers. But he was not content—his restless and 
unflagging energy urged him to widen his knowledge of the 
world and of his own place of birth. 

Politics offered him this chance and a new field in which 
to exercise his remarkable talents. He saw in the political 
field greater scope and opportunity for helping the common 
man. He decided to contest the elections for the first gov- 
ernment with an elected majority in Singapore. What hap- 
pened at that election is now well known—in a victory which 
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surprised him and his party. He swept forward and was 
more than a little bewildered himself when he found him- 
self named as the man who was to steer the ship of state 
through the rough channels of political progress towards the 
harbour of independence. 

There are questions now which Chief Minister Marshall 
must prepare himself to answer—they are questions which 
are much more difficult to solve than when he stood under 
“the old apple tree” making political promises. Troublesome 
problems and difficult questions are already arrayed before 
him. How will he solve the problems and answer the ques- 
tions which are being levelled at him almost daily now? He 
knows he and his government cannot avoid criticism, but he 
believes that his creed, his beliefs, his reading of constitu- 
tional progress and political freedom will benefit this Colony. 

With this firm in his mind, his philosophy may well be 
enunciated as, to live in harmony with his own personality, to 
perform such tasks as befit his temperament—all within the 
framework of his obligations to the society of mankind. 
His speech at the emergency meeting of the Legislative As- 
sembly—a fearless and undaunted challenge to those who 
are trying to wreck his ship of state on the rocks of Com- 
munism—shows his will and determination to speed steadily 
ahead. 

Lee Kuan Yew, the Opposition 


The greatest opposition which he has to face as the 
head of the Government now is from Singapore-born fellow 
lawyer Lee Kuan Yew, the stormy petrel of Singapore’s pre- 
sent political scene. His People’s Action Party aims at dis- 
rupting the smooth working of the Labour Front regime 
and forcing its resignation. The 32-year-old leader of the 
comparatively young People’s Action Party was, like Chief 
Minister David Marshall, born in Singapore. He too received 
his education at Raffles Institution and Raffles College be- 
fore he proceeded to Britain, studied at Cambridge Univer- 
sity and finally passed out as a_ barrister. Returning to 
Singapore, a polished and educated man, he joined the law 
firm of John Laycock and started practice. 

It was not until the birth of the PAP baby that lawyer 
“Harry” Lee became news. Until that time, little was heard 
of Lee in public. If he held any political views, only his 
intimate friends must have been regaled with his ideas. 
Always nattily attired in the best English fashion, speaking 
fluently and easily with hardly a trace of an eastern accent, 
Lee watched the changing political scene. 

Whatever thoughts he harboured in his mind until then 
were suddenly unleashed in an urge for prominence as the 
champion of the poor downtrodden worker, the slave and 
the tool of the “arrogant, hard-hearted and brutal British” 
and their colonial system of government in Malaya. He 
joined the new PAP setup and found in it people with his 
own brand of political leanings—the hotheads, the ‘tem- 
pestuous admirers of the Communist doctrine which had been 
brought nearer to them after the Nationalist Government 
of China was chased out of that unfortunate and battle- 
searred land. 

His Cambridge acquired eloquence impressed his PAP 
associates of humbler education. He was made Secretary 
of the party and, immediately taking up the burden of 
complaint of the worker and the labourer, he became a pro- 
minent trade unionist. Like Chief Minister David Marshall, 
Jawyer Lee used his English education to full advantage in 
his remarkable showmanship at pre-election meetings. His 
hearers, the labour forces of the wharves, building firms, 
city council and large engineering and motor firms, stood and 
listened with vapt attention to his accusations against the 
British overlords. Came the elections that were to move 
Singapore nearer the goal of independence and self-rule. With 
one voice the workers threw their franchise in support of 
lawyer Lee Kuan Yew, who, for all his insults and vitupera- 
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tion against the British, still stalks jauntily into his club 
and social gatherings nattily dressed in English fashion. 

Chinese schoo] students flocked to his banner and hailed 
him—the Singapore-born “baba’’ Chinese, who has never 
seen the coast of China—as their liberator from the hateful 
heel of the British autocrats. Singapore’s Chief Minister 
has on his hands the problem of the Chinese students who 
supported the strikers. 

The days ahead for Marshall will. be stormy. His 
Labour Front is a loosely-knit. organisation of a handful of 
very successful businessmen, the Singapore branch of the 
Malayan Indian Congress and the almost non-existent 
Socialist party. Lee Kuan Yew calls it an election device 
created on the understanding it would be dissolved after- 
wards and reorganised. Lee’s People’s Action Party on the 
other hand is a properly organised Socialist Party with 3,000 
enthusiastic members and strong trade union backing. Is it 
Communist? There is no evidence to support that though 
many of its members have sailed close to the C.P. line. The 
men behind the P.A.P. are worthy intellectuals or profes- 
sional people. 

The most sensational thing about the Singapore 
elections was the volume of support given to candidates of 
the People’s Action Party. The P.A.P. got in three of its 
four candidates with nine per cent of the total votes cast. 
The P.A.P. is uncompromisingly anti-colonial and stands for 
total independence. It is in tune with an_ increasingly 
popular mood. For, Malaya too is feeling the winds of 
Asian nationalism and the urge for national sovereignty 
which are sweeping through the region. Lee can also ex- 
pect support to grow from the Chinese masses of Singapore. 
The evidence which trade unionists gave during the bus 
strike inquiry showed many of them look with admiration 
towards the Chinese mainland. It will be natural for them 
to be sympathetic to a Leftist group such as the P.A.P. 

Clamouring for early attention also is the question how 
to rehabilitate the Chinese student. How can he be weaned 
from irresponsible violence and extreme politics? The 
answer in part has to be given by Singapore’s gowernment. 
The Chinese student has few roots in the country in which 
he lives. It is the old dilemma of the overseas Chinese, 
who by Chinese law has remained a citizen of China even 
if he had not seen the mainland. The responsibility of 
China in this matter has been exaggerated. The govern- 
ments of the country of domicile, too, are to blame. The 
Chinese has found it difficult to assimilate himself with the 
country he works in, because of the citizenship laws of the 
country into which he has migrated. Few of these govern- 
ments have been willing to give him citizenship and most 
of them have tended to emphasise his separateness from the 
other communities. After the mainland went Communist, 
the feeling of “Chineseness” among the overseas Chinese in- 
jected a factor that could affect the stability of domestic 
governments. The younger Chinese, especially, have been 
stirred by the emergence of Communist China as a great 
power. They are transferring that admiration, more and 
more, to the Communist ideology. To Singapore and the 
Federation therefore, the process of absorbing the Chinese 
has become urgent, ; 


The lack of adequate facilities for higher education 
among the Chinese is another reason for the violent politics 
of the Chinese students. Many of the “China conscious” 
younger generation have been “eloping”’ to the mainland 
for their education. Some arrangements will have td be 
made to meet the demand for higher education among 
Chinese students. Nanyang University was an effort to 
overcome their frustration but it was wrecked by the un- 
realistic conduct of its first Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Lin Yutang, 
and the suspicion that it was’ an under-cover agehcy for 
the United States. : 
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HONGKONG HOUSING AUTHORITY IN 1954-1955 


By H. G. Richards 


» (Chairman Housing Authority) 


INTRODUCTION 


Hongkong today is probably one of the most densely 
populated places in the world. The total area of the Colony 
including the New Territories is about 391 square miles 
and the estimated population about two and a half million, 
that is almost 6,400 persons to the square mile or about 10 
persons to the acre. Of this population it is estimated that 
about 2,000,000 people live in the twin cities of Victoria and 
Kowloon, where densities of over 2,000 persons to the acre 
‘are common, 

This population has mainly been built up during the 
last two decades. The last census in the Colony was held 
in 1931 and showed a total population of.849,000. By 1941 
this had risen to an estimated 1,600,000. At the liberation 
of the Colony in 1945 there were less than 600,000 persons 
but by 1947 the total had again increased to 1,600,000 and 
thereafter it rose steadily. This increase was mainly the 
result of large scale immigration from China but it has 
been considerably aided by a rapidly rising birth rate within 
the Colony. In 1954 the excess of births over deaths was 
over 1,000 a week; it is thought that in the next decade 
this excess might well reach 80,000 a year. 

The accommodation available in the Colony has not 
been sufficient for such an increase, and while there has 
been considerable progress in the construction of new build- 
ings there is still a wide shortage of accommodation. 

The normal unit of housing in the Colony is the tene- 
ment block. This generally has a narrow frontage and 
consequently long narrow rooms. These old tenements are 
obsolete in design; many of them lack the most elementary 
sanitary facilities; and almost all are over-crowded. It is 
provided by law that the minimum living space should be 
85 sq. ft. ‘for each adult, and the average tenement floor 
has a maximum legal accommodation for 14 adults. It is 
estimated that the general average in the Colony of the 
actual number of persons on each floor is 19; in the poorer 
class of tenements the average is considerably higher. It 
has been estimated that, apart from the natural increase 
in the population, and those squatters to whom reference 
is made below, to reduce the number of people living in 
tenements to the legal maximum some 350,000 people should 
be rehoused. 

Living: space is at a premium. It is not uncommon 
for a family of four—or more—to live in a bedspace, that 
is, a bunk bed with two cr more tiers and the space it 
occupies. Such privacy as there is must be provided by 
curtains. Ventilation depends on the whims of the tenants 
with access to the windows. Water is scarce and has to 
be queued’ for; sanitary arrangements are insufficient; cook- 
ing facilities have to be shared by all. Disease flourishes 
and quarrels are frequent. ; 

Those of the people who cannot afford even this class 
of -accommodation have established themselves as squatters 
building themselves huts of whatever material is at hand 
and huddling together in insanitary colonies wherever there 
is space. The Resettlement Department has made consider- 
able progress in ameliorating the conditions of these people, 
and a great many of them have now been resettled in de- 
cent, though ‘necessarily austere, accommodation in pro- 


perly laid out villages. These are temporary measures de- 
signed for the immediate relief of these unfortunate people; 
the main problem, for the squatters as well as for the tene- 
ment dwellers, remains of producing permanent accommoda- 
tion of a good standard at rents within the means of the 
bulk of the population. 

The core of the problem lies in the physical nature of 
the Colony. Hongkong is mountainous and ground suitable 
for building is scarce. It has been said that the only way 
land can be made available is to cut the tops off the hills 
and dump them on reclamations of land from the sea. This 
process has been, going on for some time, and quite a sub- 
stantial area has been won in this way, but the inevitable 
result is that land is expensive and building costs inflated 
by expensive piling or site-formation. This applies parti- 
cularly to the urban areas, where the majority of the 
population is employed, and as a result land is not available 
for cheap single-storey building cr for schemes of aided 
self-help. Space can only be found vertically and to find 
room for all who need it accommodation must be provided 
in multi-storey flats. This is not the ideal form of dwelling 
and it is relatively expensive to construct. On these terms 
private enterprise cannot produce the accommodation re- 
quired at rents within the means of the poorest of those 
who need it. Government assistance is essential. 

Various schemes have been set on foot. Local firms 
have been encouraged to provide accommodation for their 
employees and land has been leased to them by Government 
by private treaty for this purpose. Government itself, 
which does not provide accommodation for its local staff, 
except where it ig required by the officer’s duties, has re- 
cently started a scheme of giving loans to local officers to 
enable them to construct their own flats on a co-operative 
basis. Finally pilot housing schemes have been initiated 
which are administered by the Hongkong Housing Society 
and the Hongkong Model Housing Society. All these schemes 
have been successful in their way but it was realized that 
they would not be sufficient in themselves to solve the 
problem. It was therefore decided to form a Housing Au- 
thority capable of dealing with the problem on a sufficiently 


large scale. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE AUTHORITY 


It was against this background that the Housing Au- 
thority was created in April, 1954, with the enactment of 
the Housing Ordinance, Number 18 of 1954. It is com- 
posed of all members of the Urban Council, ex officio, to- 
gether with not more than three persons to be nominated 
by the Governor. Under the terms of the Ordinance the 
Authority is given wide powers to deal with the housing 
problem in many of its aspects, subject to general Govern- 
ment control. It is granted land at half upset price and 
loans from Government at a low rate of interest. It is to 
operate as a commercial undertaking and its housing pro- 
jects must pay their own way. 

The administration of the Authority is carried out by 
the Housing Division of the Urban Services’ Department. 
This Division was created in October 1953 but it has so 
far been mainly concerned with questions of planning and 
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general policy and it has functioned with a skeleton staff 
only. The general organization of this Division is to be 
in the form of three sections, dealing with Administration, 
Accounts, and Estate Management respectively, with a 
senior officer in charge of each section. So far only the 
Administration section is in operation; a Housing Manager 
is now being recruited to organize and administer an Estates 
Management section and an Accountant will be recruited 
later, in time to organize an Accounts Section and set up 
his books before the first flats are ready for occupation. 

It was originally proposed that all matters relating to 
the design and construction of flats for the Authority should 
be dealt with by the Public Works Department. This De- 
partment however has been unable to undertake this com- 
mitment owing to shortage of staff and the Authority has 
had to rely on the more expensive arrangement of employ- 
ing the services of private architects. 

The Authority held its first meeting on 9th June, 1954, 
and laid down the general lines on which it should function, 
and its broad policy. To enable its duties to be carried out 
more efficiently a number of select committees were set 
up. These select committees deal with routine matters 
arising within their respective provinces and make recom- 
mendations to the Authority as a whole on matters of 
general policy. These committees and the Authority as a 
whole have met at regular intervals throughout the year 
and they have, between them, cleared the ground of pre- 
liminary details of organization and policy. 


POLICY 


Generally speaking the policy of the Authority is to 
provide flats of a good basic standard and at as low a rent 
as possible. The standard laid down provides for self- 
contained flats, each with its own kitchen, lavatory and 
baleony. It is realized that this type is not the cheapest 
possible and that it is unlikely that it could be provided at 
a rent within the means of the poorest classes. However 
any reduction in this standard would mean a reversion to 
the tenement-type accommodation with communal kitchens 
and lavatories, and the Authority is strongly of the opinion 
that it is wrong to perpetuate this type. By providing good 
accommodation on a large scale it is hoped that the general 
level-of rents will be lowered and that as a result those 
persons who are unable to afford the rent of the Authority’s 
flats will nevertheless be helped indirectly. The Authority 
has also accepted the principle that, as building sites in the 
urban areas are scarce. accommodation must be provided 
in multi-storey flats with a maximum number of people to 
the acre. 

Tenants for those flats are to be selected in accordance 
with their housing need. Applications will be limited to 
those families whose monthly incomes correspond with the 
proposed rent levels and it is proposed to establish a form 
of points system to decide the degree of priority which 
should be given to each application. The final details of 
the system to be adopted must await the advice of the 
Housing Manager, but it is intended that the main factor 
in selection will be the degree of overcrowding experienced 
by applicants at the time of their application. 

Once installed tenants will be subject to careful super- 
vision to ensure that their flats are not overcrowded or 
sublet, and generally that the conditions of tenancy are being 
observed. 


The scale of building will depend on the loan funds 
available from Goverfiment, or elsewhere, and on the sites 
that can be allocated. If the problem is to be attacked on 
a realistic scale it is estimated that the Authority should 
aim at a target of at least 10,000 flats a year; that would 
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be barely sufficient to deal with the natural rate of increase: 
of the population without taking any account of the exist- 
ing need. Such a programme would require about 40 acres 
of land and loans of up to $130,000,000 annually and at 
present. neither land nor funds are available on this scale. 
At the moment three sites, totalling about 24 acres, have 
been allocated to the Authority. A sum of $50,000,000 
has been set aside by Government for the Housing Au- 
thority, but its current commitments will account for more 
than half this sum and it is not known what funds will be 
made available for this purpose in future years. This 
financial uncertainty has hampered the Authority in its 
detailed planning of current projects—the proportion of 
overhead administrative charges, for instance, that should 
be set off against future schemes cannot be calculated with 
any certainty—and it has made any long-term housing plans 
impossible. 

It is not of course intended that the Authority should 
attempt to solve the housing problem on its own. The 
various housing schemes initiated by Government will con- 
tinue and for the time being at any rate the two pilot 
housing schemes are to continue to be administered by the 
Hongkong Housing Society and the Hongkong Model Hous- 
ing Society. It is also hoped that building by private enter- 
prise will continue on a material.scale. All these enter- 
prises will be required to assist if the problem is to be 
mastered and there is no intention of allowing the Authority 
to set itself up as a monopoly in this field. 


PROGRESS 


At the end of August 1954 two building sites were 
allocated to the Authority, one of about 64 acres in extent 
situated at Java Road, North Point, and one of about 34 
acres at Cadogan Street, West Point. In December, 1954 
a further site was allocated; this site is just under 15 acres 
in extent and is situated at So Uk (Li Cheng Uk) Cheung 
Sha Wan. 

The Java Road site is on reclaimed land bordering the 
sea. It is in three separate blocks, surrounding a proposed 
ferry and a bus terminal and car park. Mr. Eric Cumine 
was appointed by the Authotity as architect for the develop- 
ment of this site; the final plans, as approved by the Au- 
thority, were forwarded to Government in January, 1955, 
and were approved in March, 1955. 

These plans provide for over 1,900 flats, built in 11- 
storey blocks, with potential accommodation for more than 
16,000 people at a density of nearly 2,500 persons to the 
acre. There is also a school for 800 pupils, a school health 
clinic and out-patient clinic, an Assembly Hall to accom- 
modate 555 people, a post office and 48 shops. 

; In spite of the high density reached on the estate there 
is ample provision for playgrounds and gardens, which cover 
nearly half the total site area, while the ground floors of 
most of the flat blocks have been left as covered-in play- 
grounds for use in wet weather. : 

The flats are self-contained, that is each has its own 
kitchen, lavatory, and shower and, in addition, a balcony 
and facilities for drying clothes. They are all of the same 
basic pattern but they vary in size, being designed tb ac- 
commodate families of from five to ten persons calculated 
on the legal minimum of 85 square feet for each adult. 
Each flat has one or more bedrooms (the largest flats have 
three) which are separated from the living rooms by per- 
manent partitions. 

Particular care has been taken to ensure that the flats 
are airy and well ventilated. Access is by a central corridor 
but the line of flats on either side has been broken at re- 
gular intervals to give each flat through draught and un- 
interrupted access to light and air. This arrangement has 
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made it possible to reduce the ceiling heights to 8 feet 
which is below the standard usually required for buildings 
of this type in the Colony. 

Adequate lift service is provided. and to meet the 
problem of refuse disposal in such large blocks, refuse chutes 
are to be installed at central points in each block. 

Tenants for these flats will be selected on the basis 
of their housing need. As has been stated above the final 
system of selection awaits the advice of the Housing Manager 
and applications will not be invited until this officer has 
been appointed and has set up the necessary organization 
to deal with them. It is intended that the school, the clinics, 
and the post office will be taken over and run by Govern- 
ment and they have been designed in accordance with the 
specifications of the Departments concerned. The shops 
will be let by tender. 

The rents for the flats cannot be finally assessed until 
the actual costs of the scheme are known but from present 
estimates it is anticipated that they will range from $50 a 
month to $100 a month, exclusive of rates, according to 
the size of the flat. These figures correspond to an approxi- 
mate average of $9 a month for each adult accommo- 
dated. 

It is anticipated that work on the construction of these 
flats will start in September 1955 and that the first 
block of flats will be ready for occupation towards the 
end of 1956. 

Mr. T. S. C. Feltham was appointed architect for the 
Cadogan Street site. This site is on a steep hill-side and 


HONGKONG 


Hongkong was repeatedly mentioned by Secretary of 
State for the Colonies Lennox-Boyd in his broadcast over 
B.B.C. from London last week. He stated that he had been 
much impressed by the “miraculous” increase in the manu- 
facturing capacity of Hongkong during recent years; that 
for the allegation of HK exporting foreign goods as “Empire 
made”, no evidence for such allegation was produced; that 
the housing program for refugees was a “stupendous” work 
‘and one of the modern wonders; and that Hongkong would 
remain a British Colony. 


* * we * 


The semi-annual discussion of local business conditions 
and problems, sponsored by the Chinese General Chamber 
of Commerce, was held last week. The Chairman, Mr. Hui 
Pee-Kook, said that the main causes of the trade decline in 
Hongkong were: the United Nations embargo; trade barriers 
set up by many countries, ‘especially Southeast Asian nations; 
and the tension in the Far East. However, he pointed out 
that there was a slight improvement in HK’s foreign trade 
during the first six months this year, totalling $3,028.6 mil- 
tion, as compared with $2,800 million for the corresponding 
period of last year. Many members emphasised the im- 
portance of lifting the trade embargo iw order to save Hong- 
kong from a business recession. On the other hand, the 
Hongkong and Kowloon Chinese and Foreign Commodities 
Merchants’ Association and the Po Yick Commercial Society 
opined that Communist China’s policy of restricting the im- 
ports of consumer goods had killed the hope of restoring 
the unrestricted trade ‘which existed “during the years im- 
mediately before and after Communists’ “liberation” of the 
Mainland. Mr. Hui also disclosed that the Chamber had 
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as there were a number of severe’ difficulties in design 
to be overcome progress has been delayed. However the 
plans for this site have now reached an advanced stage and 
it is expected that a detailed scheme will shortly be sub- 
mitted to Government for approval. 

Planning for the So Uk (Li Cheng Uk) site has so 
far only reached a preliminary stage. 


The allocation of further sites is now being examined 
by Government. 


FUTURE PLANNING 


The Authority realizes that the development of such 
sites as may be allocated will not in itself be sufficient to 
achieve its aims and that it should prepare plans for future 
development based on a detailed survey of existing housing 
conditions. It is fairly clear, for instance, that the overall 
problem is unlikely to be solved by the construction of 
relatively expensive housing units in the urban areas alone 
and the possibility of establishing several satellite or dor- 
mitory towns outside these areas must be examined. 
Government proposals to establish industrial towns at Tsun 
Wan and, on a lesser scale, at Kun Tong, are being watched 
with interest. The Authority is also giving consideration 
to a-slum clearance scheme designed to alleviate the gross 
overcrowding in the more populous districts. Before such 
long-term planning can be pursued, however, the Authority 
must await a clearer picture of the financial resources that 
it can expect in the coming years. 


NOTES 


recently sent a letter to Government favouring the organiza- 
tion of the Hongkong Tourist Association. It was advocated 
that the entry of tourists and businessmen should be faci- 
litated in order to promote the sales of consumer goods. 


* * * * 


Many foreign film producers continue to be attracted 
by HK. Two pictures filmed with Hongkong as the back- 
ground—“Soldier of Fortune’, and “A Many Splendoured 
Things’—have been much talked about. More pictures will 
be filmed here by producers from Hollywood, the Philip- 
pines and Japan. Everywhere, film critics have been prais- 
ing Hongkong for the way it “stole the show” in “Soldier 
of Fortune”. For tourist trade promotion, local scenery in 
CinemaScope proves to be a very effective world-wide ad- 
vertisement. 


* * * * 


A new stage in train travel in Hongkong began last 
week when two modern diesel electric locomotives were 
placed on service on the British section of the Kowloon- 
Canton Railway. The locomotives, the first of their kind 
to be used in the Colony, have been named “Lady Maurine” 
and “Sir Alexander” after Lady Grantham and the Governor. 
In the past, there were only steam locomotives on this line. 
In the future, train travel in the Colony will be quicker, 
cleaner and less expensive. The Railway has also purchased 
21 new coaches; 19 of these have already been put into 
service. 

* *” * * 


(Continued on Page 350) 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 


MARKETS 
For the week 5th to 10th September 
US.$ 

ui a ig DTS Bi Notes Notes 

Sept. High Low High Low 
5 $58414 583% 581% 580% 
6 584% 584 68214 581144 
% 584 58334 58144 58014 
8 58334 58314 580% 519% 
9 5834 58314 580 57934 
10 58434 584 580% 580% 


D.D. rates: High 582% Low 5814. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,840,000: 
Cash Notes US$445,000, forward 
US$2,250,000; D.D. US$330,000. The 
market was quiet with little improve- 
-ment. Rates were steady for T.T. on 
lower New York cross rates and easier 
for notes on account of the heavy 
liquidation by a local operator. In the 
T.T. sector, usual offers came from 
Japan and Korea. Local demand re- 
mained keen. Cross rates in New York 
were low and exchange operations were 
active. Difference between T.T. rates 
approached 4 points. Interest favour- 
ed sellers and amounted to $2.95 per 
US$1,000, and positions in forward 
figured at US$23 millions... In the D.D. 
sector, business was very quiet. 


Yen and Piastre: Cash quotations 
were: $1,425 per Yen 100,000, and 
$865—850 per Piastre 10,000. Thene 
was no trading in forwards. Interest 
fixed for Yen totalled $9.94 in favour 
of buyers, and for Piastre 40 HiK cents 
in favour of sellers. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$§: Philippines 1.98—1.905, Japan 
0.0145—0.01485, Malaya 1.879, Indo- 
china 0.09—0.0855, Thailand 0.259— 
0.253. Sales: Pesos 420,000, Yen 140 
millions, Malayan $310,000 Piastre 11 
millions, Baht 6 millions. The market 
was fairly active and rates steady. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
notes remained at $1.85 per Yuan. Tai- 
wan Bank notes at $169—159 per 
thousand, and remittances at 157—155. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$ Eng- 
land 15.52—15.50, Australia 12.08, New 
Zealand 13.67—13.62, Egypt 14.80— 
14.70, South Africa 15.88—15.30, India 
1.17—1.1675, Pakistan 0.98—0.96, Cey- 
fon 0.95, Burma 0.68, Malaya 1.837— 
1.835, Canada 5.87—5.86, Philippines 
1.9825—1.97, Macao 1.083—1.02, Swit- 
zerland 1.35, France 0.0155—0.0154, 
Indonesia 0.122—0.12, Thailand 0.246— 
0: 235: 


Silver Market: Rates advanced slight- 
ly on better demand by exporters. Bar 
silver quoted $5.97—5.95 per tael with 


2,000 taels traded, $ coins at $3.89— 
3.85 per coin with 3,000 coins traded, 
and 20 cent coins at $2.97—2.96 per 5 
coins with 2,500 coins traded. 


Gold Market 


Sept. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
5 $252% 25214 
6 25314 25258 
if 252% 252% 
8 25216 25216 Low 262 
9 25274 252% ‘ 
10 25276 25214 2621%4 High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2524 and 252%, and the highest and 
lowest 2534 and 2524. The market was 
steady and export demand good. In- 
terest for change over in forward 
favoured sellers and totalled 92 HK 
cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings 
amounted to 23,400 taels, averaging 
3,900 taels per day. Positions figured 
at a daily average of 25,500 taels. Cash 
sales totalled 23,250 taels (3,450 listed 


and 19,800 arranged). Imports were 
all from Macao and totalled 18,500 
taels. Exports totalled 21,000 _ taels 


(9,500 to Indonesia, 8,000 to Singapore, 
2,000 to India, 1,000 to Indochina, 500 
to Korea). Differences paid for local 
and Macao .99 fine were $11.80 and 
11.70—11.50 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. Cross rates were US$37.76-— 
37.75. 40,000 ounces were contracted 
at 37.75 C.LF. Macao. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Trading improved considerably in the 
local share market last week and the 
turnover for the week totalled over $8 
million. There were speculative buy- 
ing at low levels. The undertone at the 
end of the week was steady with per- 
sistent and widespread enquiries from 
big operators as well as small investors. 
The outstanding share during the week 
was Wheelock Marden which rose steadi- 
ly from $9.40 to $10.60. Hongkong and 
Kowloon Wharf announced a cash bonus 
of $4 per share. Monday: Wheelocks 
accounted for the major part of the 
day’s turnover and under keen support 
advanced to $9.90 in early trading but 
closed below the best level on profit- 
taking. Hongkong Docks and Metal 
Industries attracted some enquiry. Else- 
where the market was dull and feature- 
less but it closed steady. The day’s 
turnover amounted to approximately 
$1,340,000. Tuesday: There was no 
significant change on the market. Whee- 
locks were again in good demand and 
moved fractionally higher to $9.85 at 
the close. Approximately 30,000 shares 
changed hands during the day. Docks 
were also well supported with 10,000 
shares transacted from $28 to $28.20. 


Elsewhere business was on a light scale 
with interest fairly. well spread and 
little change in rates. The undertone 
was steady and the turnover amounted 
to approximately $1,320,000. Wednes- 
day: The market was cheerful and 
prices were firm under improved buying 
enquiry. Wheelocks were again the 
most active stock with approximately 
40,000 shares changing hands from 
$9.90 up to $10.10 at the close. Utilities 
improved fractionally and there was a 
good demand for Telephones at $33.25. 
Cements were also firmer at $34.50. The 
undertone was steadier and the turn- 
over amounted to approximately $1,690,- 
000. Thursday: The improved sentiment 
of Wednesday continued with prices 
advancing in practically all stocks. The 
volume of business increased and the 
turnover reached $2,690,000. Whee- 
locks were again active and made fur- 
ther advances under good _ buying 
pressure to $10.60. Utilities were also. 
well supported. Cements were active 
and closed with unsatisfied buyers at 
$35. Hongkong Banks were in good 
demand with 200 shares changing hands 
at $1,720. Rubbers were fractionally 
better although there was no change 
in the price of Singapore Raw Rubber. 
The market closed firm. Friday: Inter- 
est was well spread and the market was 
active with Utilities leading the field. 
Further gains were registered in the. 


majority of issues although slight 
profit-taking caused a few stocks to 
close below their best levels. After a 


week of intensive activity Wheelocks 
yielded some ground. Although there 
was little change in the price of the 
commodity rubber shares were active 
and advanced under persistent demand. 
The undertone was steady throughout 
the day and the turnover amounted to 
approximately $2,900,000. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Wider enquiry, . particularly in the 
Industrial section, provided a moderate 
increase in the total volume of business: 
written. Turnover in Tins continued 
to disappoint but as the period progress- 
ed and the cominodity price firmed, so 
Rubber shares attracted more attention. 

A number of Industrial counters im- 
proved. Wearnes with substantial 
turnover at $2.75 closed $2.80 buyers, 
Straits Traders continued their upward 
trend and had business at $24 and, de- 
spite their strike, Singapore Cold 
Storage advanced to $1.70. Fraser & 
Neave were more active at $1.70 and 
$1.714 and Metal Box were firm at 
$1.473. Both Malayan Cement, which 
last week rose from $1.60 to $1.75 and 
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HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


(September 1-10) 


Demand from Korea and Southeast 
Asia was keen during the period, while 
orders from Japan, Taiwan and China 
covered selective items only. The 
volume of trade in the local commo- 
dity market, however, was still limited 
by high cost and low stock of popular 
items. Paper, metals and China pro- 
duce retained steady local and overseas 
demand with leading commodities re- 
gistering gains. Industrial chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals attracted more 
enquiries than orders from _ various 
sources, while cotton yarns and piece 
goods managed to maintain steady 
prices despite the sluggish business in 
the market. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


China Trade: In the local market 
last week, China was enquiring for 
more than 1,000 tons of chemical .fer- 
tilizer. A shipment of 1,500: tons of 
coconut oil (valued ‘at more than M$1 
million) reached China from _ Singa- 
pore. 

Taiwan Trade: Taipei allocated 
more foreign exchange for various im- 
ports. From the local market, Taiwan 
bought only small quantities of green 
peas, art printing paper, and a few 
items of industrial chemicals. 

Japan Trade: Tokyo approved the 
visit of a 62-man trade mission to China 
at the invitation of Peking’s Trade 


Malayan Collieries which at the same 
time jumped from 85 to 97% cents re- 
acted to $1.70 and 91 cents respectively. 
Robinson & Co. changed hands in quan- 
tity at $2.40 cum 263 and Wm. Jacks 
recovered to $3.20 bid. 

Activity in the Tin section, whilst 
restricted, tended to increase. Lower 
Perak without London offerings im- 
proved to 13/6 and Larut Tinfields on 
the announcement of an increased in- 
terim (1/3d) jumped from 9/- to 
10/-d. Kuala Kampar were steady at 
29/4 c.cr. and Petalings had buyers at 
$4.55. Sungei Ways fell to $3.60 as the 
15% interim’ disappointed Malayan 
holders, however, London interest 
caused a quick but temporary recovery 
to $3.70. London accepted Renong Tin 
at 13/3d. and Puket were exchanged 
locally at 2/9d. Burma Malay, Katu Tin 
and Renong Consolidated again came 
into prominence, their accounts for the 
year ended 30th June 1955 should now 
be available and the market anticipates 
the announcement of takeover terms 
between the companies and Siamese Tin 
Syndicate. 

Rubber shares regained some _ lost 
popularity. Highlighted were Chang- 
kat Serdang, which soared to $2.70 (a 
rise of $1.55 in two weeks). For the 
third time within five years the shares 
have appreciated in the same manner, 
on each occasion in the belief that a 
“takeover” had been negotiated. 


Promotion Association. Meanwhile, 
the trade negotiations with China 
reached a stalemate over the system of 
accounts-settlement and the commodi- 
ties to be exchanged. 

Korea Trade: More than US$10 
million were allocated by authorities in 
Seoul for imports during September 
and October. In the local market, 
Korea remained the leading buyer for 
various commodities. 

Indonesia Trade: On September 1, 
Djakarta announced the new trade re- 
gulations governing various imports (see 
page 320 in the Sept. 8th issue of this 
Review). Asa result, commodity prices 
in Indonesia registered drops and ship- 
ments from here to Djakarta slowed 
down during the period. 

‘Yne Philippines: The Philippine 
authorities resumed the import ot cot- 
ton textiles after a suspension of more 
than one month. The HK-Philippine 
trade remained sluggish. 

Burma Trade: Rangoon increased 
the import tariff rates tor granulated 
sugar rrom 6 kyats to 12 kyats per 
picul; gasoline trom 0.94 to 1.05 kyats 
per gallon; cigarettes from 10 to 50 
kyats per 1,000; and beverages and 
fruit juices by an average of 25%. 
The Burmese trade authorities also 
temporarily banned the imports of 
rubber products such as rubber soles, 
heels and toys. Import of rice thresher 
was also temporarily suspended. 

Indochina’ Trade: Shipments of 
sugar, cotton textiles and sundry goods 
from here to Saigon and Pnompenh re- 
mained active during the period. 


COMMODITIES 


China Produce: Short stock and 
steady overseas demand _ stimulated 
prices of aniseed o1l, citronella oil, 
peppermint oil, linseed, bitter almond, 
gruundnut kernel, featners, silk waste, 
menthol crystals and hog bristles. 
Woodoil gained not only on orders from 
London, Japan and Australia but also 
as a result of marked-up export floor 
prices from China. About 6,000 cases 
of Chinese black and green tea were 
shipped direct from: China to London, 
Europe and Africa during the period. 
Prices of tea in the local market re- 
mained firm. Sesame was weak at the 
beginning of the month; later firmed up 
on improved demand from Japan. 
Other popular items were cassia lignea, 
raw silk, musk, garlic, dried chilli, green 


peas, soya beans, black beans and 
maize. 
Metals: Demand from Southeast 


Asia for structural steels slowed down 
but strong local consumption and in- 
creased indent cost kept mild _ steel 
round bars at high levels. As a result 
of price increase on international mar- 
kets for copper and brass, speculators 
here made heavy purchases of copper 
and brass scraps. Speculative buying 
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was also present in the market for gal- 
vanized iron sheets and ‘tinplate waste 
waste. The market was also active 
with Japan’s order for 1,500 tons of 
scrap iron and small orders from local 
manufacturers for blackplate waste 
waste, brass sheets, zinc boiler and 
other factory items. 

Paper: Strong demand from Korea 
further exhausted the supply and stimu- 
lated the price of woodfree printing, 
aluminium foil, newsprint in reels and 
ungiazed kraft. Chinese bond, flint, 
M.G. cap and newsprint in reams were 
firm on steady local consumption. In- 
dochina was interested in M.G. cap, 
M.G. ribbed kraft, transparent cellulose 
paper and duplex board of Japanese 
origin; while Taiwan enquired for 
European art printing paper. Trading 
was restricted by low stocks and high 
indent quotations of popular items. 

Industrial Chemicals: The sluggish 
market was stimulated by demand rrom 
Korea, Taiwan and Southeast Asia. 
There were, however, more enquiries 
than orders from these sources: Korea 
—soda ash, rongalite C lumps, sodium 
bicarbonate, linseed oil, industrial tal- 
low, rosin, shellac, glycerine, paraffin 
wax, chlorate of potasn, formalin, acetic 
acid, tanning extract and _ bleaching 
powder; Taiwan—sodium cyanide and 
stearic acid: and Southeast Asia— 
caustic soda and sodium cyanide. Prices 
in general were steady. 

Pharmaceuticals: The market re- 
gistered active sales to Southeast Asia 
of small quantities of sulphonamides, 
aspirin powder, penicillin preparations, 
phenacetin, saccharine crystal and DDT 
powder. Korea bought about 40,000 
vials of dihydrostreptomycin. 

Cotton Yarns: Trading was slow. 
Hongkong products remained steady on 
limited tocal consumption and low 
stock; Japanese goods gained on ad- 
vanced cost; while Indian yarns were 
depressed by heavy stock. 

Cotton Piece Goods: Indonesia and 
Inaochina maae enquiries ror various 
products but placed no orders with 
10cal exporters and mills. Prices were 
parely sceaay by vwne end or last week. 

Rice: At the beginning of the 
month, there was a general decline in 
the price of various types of rice on 
account of marked-down indent quota- 
tions. Last week, prices remained 
weak after Government’s increase of 
monthly import quota from 20,000 tons 
to 22,000 tons. ‘The situation improved 
by the end of last week when stock 
dwindled and local demand persisted. 


Wheat Flour: Korea’s demand for 
large quantities ot US and Canadian 
Wheat nour sent prices up in genera!: 
Us and Canadian products were further 
stimulated by short supply and marked- 
up indent cost. 

Sugar: Limited supply of Japanese 
and F'ormosan sugar plus keen demand 
from Korea and Indochina stimulated 
prices of sugar in the local market. By 
the end of last week, however, prices 
were easier when speculators liqui- 
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dated their hoardings in anticipation 
of new supplies from Japan and Tai- 
wan. 

Cement: Despite heavy supply from 
Japan and China, steady local  con- 
sumption and demand from Southeast 
Asia kept prices of local products as 
well as imported goods firm in the local 
market. 

Hongkong Manufactures: Enquiries 
received during the period for local 
manufactures include the following: 
Africa—toys, umbrellas, handbags, 
wrist watch bands, cigarette lighter, 
torchlight, shirts, underwears, towels, 
felt hats, lamp shades and leather shoes; 
Fiji Isles—torch batteries, fire crackers, 
leather shoes and children’s garments. 
According to the local Manufacturers’ 
Union, there will be 670 display stands 
at the coming 13th Exhibition of Hong- 
kong Products (1955-56). 


COMMODITY PRICES ON AUGUST 31 
(Continued from page 319 in the Sept. 8 issue) 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Acetic Acid (78-80%): European, 
55c per pound. Boric Acid (powder) : 
talian, 100-lb gunny bag, 62c pound; 
US, 100-lb paper bag, 61¢ pound. 
Bicarbonate of Ammonia: UK, 2-cwt 
drum, $660 per ton; German, 50-kilo 
drum, $620 per ton; Polish, .50-kilo 
drum, $570 per ton. Bleaching Pow- 
der: UK, 35%, 1-cwt drum, $33 per 
drum. Borax (crystal): UK, 1-cwt 
bag, $45.50 per bag; US, 50-kilo bag, 
$43 per bag. Calcium Hypochlorite: 
Jap, 60%, 50-kilo drum, 50c pound. 
Copper Sulphate: UK, 1-cwt gunny 
bag, 70c pound, Formalin: UK, 40% 
volume, 448-lb drum, 32c_ pound. 
Caustic Seda: Chinese, 250-kilo drum, 
$106 per drum; UK, 300-kilo drum, 
$149 per drum; Jap, 300-kilo drum, 
$137 per drum. Glycerine: Chinese, 
20-kilo tins, $1.80 pound; Dutch, sg. 
1.260, 250-kilo drum, $2.15 pound; 
Indian, 56-lb drum, $1.90 pound. Gum 
Arabic: Sudan, 100-kilo bag, 95¢ pound. 
Gum Copal: Malayan, No. 1, 140-catty 
gunny bag, $242 per picul. Linseed 
Oil: UK, 400-lb drum, $120 _ picul. 
Lithopone, 30%: Dutch, 50-kilo paper 
bag, 354c pound; German, similar pack- 
ing, 35c pound. Montan Wax: Ger- 


man, 50-kilo gunny bag, $1.55 pound. 
Potassium Ferricyanide: Dutch, 50-kilod 


drum, $1.75 pound. Rongalite C. 
(lump): French, 50-kilo drum, $1.10 
pound; Swiss, 60-kilo drum, $1.10 
pound, Rosin: US, 517-lb drum, $82 
picul. Lemon Shellac: Indian, No. 1, 


164-lb case, $365 per picul. Soda Ash: 
UK, $32.50 per 100-kilo bag and $25 
per 70-kilo bag; Jap, $80 per 100-kilo 
bag. Sodium Bichromate: Australian, 
560-lb drum, $1.05 per pound. Sodium 
Cyanide: Belgian, 50-kilo drum, $1.12 
pound; German goods of similar pack- 
ing, $1.14 pound. Sodium Nitrate: 
German, 50-kilo gunny bag, $25.50 
picul. Sodium Perborate: UK, 150- 
kilo drum, 96c pound; German, 100- 
kilo drum, 98¢ pound. .Sodium Sul- 
phide: Chinese, 160-kilo drum, $440 
per ton; UK. 5-cwt drum, $560 ton. 
Tanning Extract: South Africa, 51¢ to 
57¢ per pound; UK, 55c to 77c pound. 
Zinc Oxide: (99%), Dutch, 50-kilo 
gunny bag, 64%c per pound. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 

Penicillin G/Procaine: French, forti 
fied, 400,000 units per vial, 1956, 20c 
vial: Penicillin Tablets: US. 1957, 
$3.05 per box of 12 tablets; UK, 1957, 
71c per box of 12 tablets. Penicillin 
G/Procaine in Oil: Swiss, 1958, $1.60 
per vial of 10 ce (300,000 units per cc). 
Dihydrostreptomycin: UK, 1 gm per 
vial, 1959, 67c per vial. Sulphadiazine 
Powder: UK. $389 pound; Jap, $35; 
Danish, $37.50 pound. Sulphaguani- 
dine Powder: UK, $7.40; Italian, $7.30; 
German, $7.30 per pound. Sulphathia- 
zole Powder: French, $8.90; Italian, 
$8.20; UK, $8.40 per pound. Sulphani- 
Jamide Powder: US, $4.20; UK, $4.20; 
German, $4; Dutch, $4 per pound. 
Quinine Ethylearbonate: Dutch, $2.50 
per one oz carton. Isoniazide Powder: 
Italian. $64 per kilo: German $56 per 
kilo. Neosalvarsen Ampoules: German, 
5le per amp of 0.45 gm and 0.60 em. 
Phenacetin: Dutch, $4.85 pound; UK, 
$4.90; German, $4.85 pqund. Saccharum 
Lactose: UK. 89c¢ pcund. Santonin: 
UK, $20.50 per bot:of 1 oz. 


RICE 
White Rice: Thai—C-15% new crop. 
$53.10 picul; D-25%, new crop, $48.80 
picul; Canton—lst quality, $57.30 
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picul. Broken Rice: Thai, A-1 new 
crop, $36.90 picul. Three Quarter Rice: 
Thai, 2nd class, $47.30; 3rd class, $45.50 
picul. Glutinous Rice (broken): Thai, 
A-1 special, $40 picul. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


100-lb bags: US, $22.20 to $25.50 
per bag; Canadian, $30 to $33 bag. 50- 
Ib bags: Australian, $12.50 to $12.90 
bag; US, $12.40 to $12.80; Canadian, 
$16 to $17.50 bag. 


SUGAR 


Granulated Sugar: Taiwan, refined, 
No. 24, old stock, $41.50 picul; No. 18 
brown, $37 picul. Australian, No. 18, 
brown, $35.80 picul. Jap, $39 to $41 


per picul. Taikoo, $40.40 picul. Malt 
Sugar: Thai, $36 picul. Sugar Candy: 
HK, 2nd quality, $46 picul. Slab 


Sugar: HK, brown, Iist quality, $37 
picul. 
CEMENT 
Green Island Cement: Emeralcrete, 
rapid hardening, 112-lb bag, $8; 


Emerald, $7 per bag of 112 pounds and 
$6.40 per bag of 100 lbs. Japanese 
Cement: Spot, $5.90 per bag of 100 
pounds and $6.45 per bag of 1-cwt. 
White Cement: Snowcrete, $65 per 
drum of 875 pounds and $15.30 per 
bag of 1-cwt. Danish Bate brand, 
$15.80 per bag of I-cwt. 


COTTON YARNS 


Hongkong Yarns: 10's, $850 per 
bale; 12’s, $870; 16’s, $1,020; 20’s, 
$1.170; 26’s, $1,200; 32’s, $1,340 to 
$1,340; 40’s, $1,520; 42’s, $1,620 per 
bale. Indian Yarns: 26’s, $1,070; 20’s, 
$960 to $990; 10’s, $800 per bale. 
Japanese Yarns: 32’s, $1,400; 42’s, 


$1,680; 40’s, $1,540 per bale. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Grey Sheetings: Chinese, 72 x 69. 
36” x 40 yds, $32 piece. HK 60 x 56, 
36” x 40 yds, $34.50 to $36 per piece. 
Japanese, No. 2028, $35 piece and No. 
2003, $32.80 piece. Jeans & Drills: 
Chinese grey jeans, $28.80 per piece. 
Coloured Cloth: HK, 32” x 40 yds, 14 
shades, $1.25 per yd. White Shirting: 
Chinese, $34.50 piece. HK, $34 piece. 
Jap, No. 16000, $44 piece; No. 10060, 
$48.80 piece. 


(Continued from Page 347) 


A new Government Mental Hospital will be built at 


Castle Peak, in the New Territories. 


charity surpluses. 


rooms, 


It will have 500 beds. 
Preparation of the site will begin as soon as possible. 
on the extension to the Main Block of Tung, Wah Hospital 
will begin as soon as Government permission is granted and 
thé scheme will be completed in eight or nine months. 
extension work will cost over one million dollars which have 
been raised by public subscription and from past Tung Wah 
One of the wings will provide accom- 
modation for the staff. The other will house a dispensary, 
laboratory and offices on the ground floor; quarters for 
10 doctors on the first; and 140 beds on the next five floors. 
The top two stories will consist of private wards of 20 


Work 


countries. 
The 


* * * * 


A considerable export trade in graded timber has been 
developed in recent months, and orders have been received 
from Australia, South Africa, the United Kingdom and other 
Export of timber is at present restricted by the 
capacity of the small local saw mills and the acute shortage 
of seasoning space. 
planning to erect their own mills and to provide adequate 
storage for seasoning. According to the Director of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Forestry, Hongkong is well placed to 
obtain logs from the Malayan region or from the Philippines. 
Local labour is cheap and there is also the added advantage 
that the poorer quality timbers after grading can be dis- 


Some exporters, however, are now 


posed of on the local market. 
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UNITED KINGDOM TRADE WITH CHINA AND HONGKONG 


Trade of the U.K. with China and with Hongk +] P 
‘ : gkong for the period of r ; 
(in £); and comparative figures for the half year (Jan./June 1954). ee Sanuaty toy June Seer ane nti sia 


BRITISH IMPORTS 
6 months ended 30th June 1955 


: ; From China From Hongkong 
Classification Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Dairy Products (including eggs) ........ _ _— = me 
Fruit & Vegetables (including ginger) — —_ 26,534 cwt £226,741 
AUC ca glteie. Stee, eee 5) eee. a Ree ae —_ — 1,324,810 lb £267,406 
Hides & Skins, undressed _...... — — 2,554 cwt £38,514 
OINE SCCUS gp Rete A nace 168 tons £17,676 — — 
Wool & Other Ahimal Hair — £1,362,488 — — 
GG COT ae i ne eet mee ce eee os be 6,598,800 lbs £236,814 — — 
Mise. animal & Veg. crude mat’ls 

Gncllbristles) § ee ae — £1,029,135 — £369,331 
Animal & Vegt. Oils) _...... ae 54,865 cwt £434,135 893 ewt £4,729 
Chemicals (incl. essential oils, perfumery 

Stolle prep ms). eee ee on, — £684,032 — £147,941 
Cotton Yarns & W’vn fabrics ............ — — — £ 2,231,442 
Misc. Textile Manufactures ___...... .... — £262,146 — £297,569 
Clothing: footwear et@.  <.2...2c2-5cccecceeen-e —_— — —_ £2,914,965 
Mise. Manufactured goods _.............. — — oe £716,243 


BRITISH EXPORTS 
6 months ended 30th June 1955 


To China To Hongkong 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Gereals G preparations: 222 2.--<---- — = 10,687 cwt £93,980 
Coffee, cocoa & prep’ns —= — Seley £101,747 
PS CVCT ACCS matin eee Mee a Cre eee a = — £122,254 
Tobacco manufactures sania — — 840,649 lbs £484,142 
WOOMMLODS) bee etn en. Thee 2x. 5,736,000 lbs 2519972 1,065,000 __,, £446,483 
Animal & Vegetable Oils ..................-- — — 5,230 cwt £28,162 
(Chemical elements & Compounds .... — £338,483 — £303,446 
(Dyeing & Tanning materials — — 3,671 cwt £287,218 
(Pigments, paints, varnishes — — — £180,382 
(Medicinal & pharm. products — —= — £330,130 
(Perfumery & toilet prep’ns — — — £173,515 
(Plastic materials  __................ ae — — 16,538 cwt £225,705 
(Totalwalle @hemicals,” 9-5 eee. ee — £1,133,449 - £1,670,288 
Rubber Manufactures 

(inel. tyres’ & tubes). “2.22. — — — £113,015 
IPSper waMAN Uta CLULES a) eesscess- scenes ee eee — = 16,406 cwt £159,790 
(GWiorstedee Vian ss geese ees eee — — 351,462 lbs £225,780 
(Woven woollen fabrics a — — 716,000 sq. yd. £436,843 
(Woven w’sted fabrics ___.......-.....- ae one — 443,000 ,, 5 £325,961 
(Total all Woollen & W’sted __......... 
(Yarns & Manufactures _.............-..-- — =— — £1,029,223 
(GOthonMeVannisy 5ocee sesso ee een sen cent eee — — 296,346 Ibs £142,567 
(Woven cotton fabrics  _..........-.--.--- ae — — 1,074,000 sq. yd. £182,617 
(Total of cotton yarns & woven fabrics oe e - Peed 
Synthetic fibre yarns & woven fabrics — — — £130,240 
WiscwGextiles Manuis, .2ece-sseeee — — — £450,769 
Misc. non-metallic mineral manufactures — a — £194,712 
(Iron & Steel bars & rods — — 6,107 tons £209,067 
(Plates © (sheets) =... = = ey 9 a aes eee 

i fitti _— ose ; » , 

(Tubes, pipes & tings zs = oasis Beat goe 


(Total Iron & Steel mfrs. 
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To China To Hongkong 
Classification Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Copper & Copper Alloys ............-------- — — 18,572 cwt £265,148 
(Implements & tools ww... padis.cce N = —_— oo £66,912 
(Total manufs. of metal... — — — £455,853 
(Internal combustion engines _.......... — — 5,086 cwt £158,972 
(DBextiles machinety .) oe eee 1,504 cwt £42,235 6,039 _,, £158,065 
Total all machinery other than 
(Hleetrie = a : ve I RO 1OSSies £84,570 44,627 ,, £1,048,315 
Electrical machinery, apparatus ete. .. — oo —_— £871,080 
(Number) 
(Vehicles cars — — 1,305 £499,285 
chassis — — 173 £147,630 

(Total value all vehicles — — — £889,933 
Sanitary, heating & Lighting fixtures & 

furmiburey to. 2 2505 ee eee ee — — — £190,156 
Clothings footwear jeics-t.0---<sseeee ee — — — £138,510 
Scientific instruments, photograph & 

optical goods _........ ye pe ee ns — — — £198,423 
Misc. manufactured goods __..............-- — — — £328,951 


TOTAL VALUE OF U.K. IMPORTS & EXPORTS FOR THE 6 MONTHS ENDED 30/6/54 AND 30/6/55 


CHINA HONGKONG 
1954 1955 1954 1955 
Imports from £3,864,890 £5,769,586 £5,360,079 £7,694,395 
Exports to £ 2,886,829 £4,180,417 £11,446,375 £11,687,738 
Re-exports £47,691 £48,174 £162,714 £216,671 


UNITED KINGDOM’S TRADE WITH FORMOSA 


(6 months ended 30/6/54) (6 months ended 30/6/55) 
Imports from £193,895 £361,942 
EX POLES ECOL Ie, an ee oe Wee Aaa £680,196 £289,617 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA & TOTAL TRADE 
(6 months ended 30/6/54) (6 months ended 30/6/55) 
WK: Imports, from China, asssisngcac.scseine cis wise nsjas sae a ciemia see Cena £18.9 mil. £25.3 mil. 
HK... Bieports’ to Chita i..cie-n.cp.es culiarain tie binds slate ciow metal tla tee tenitanceereyere fia STIG" 55 
530.3 ,, 632.9 
(6 months ended 30/6/54) (6 months ended 30/6/55) 
HK: Total, Merchandise iniports® oc eccdes-aaranen oa ee oleracea. £102.3 mil. $115.1 mil, 
Toe i. Exports) EGR ce ee ee ee £72.7 ,, STL 


£175.0 ,, £189.2 ,, 


